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Get the “Promotion of the Month’’, International’s 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
chandising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 
you did! 
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y Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his “‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





A GOOD LOAF is no accident. And 


neither is a good baking flour. It takes 
careful planning at every point from 


wheat selection to the delivery of flour 
to the bakery. That blend of experience 
and skill is a factor in making I-H flours 
outstanding as quality bread builders. 





BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 27 
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WHERE IN THE 
WORLD... 


was yeast first used? 








Egyptians first discovered yeast in the fermenta- 
tion of Babylonian beer. This new discovery, 
combined with the finer wheat grown in the rich 
valleys of the Nile and Euphrates, led to the 
first large-scale manufacture of light bread. 





AND WHERE IN THE WORLD... 


.. could you find a better location 
for faster flour delivery ? 





When you need it, days of shipping time can be 
saved from The Beardstown Mills. Location is 
the biggest reason. To get from the mill to you, flour ship- 
ments from The Beardstown Mills travel through fewer big city 
gateways where congested freight terminals tie up shipments. 
For “deliver-ability” always call The Beardstown Mills. 


LOCATED FOR “SELECT-ABILITY”, TOO! 


The Beardstown Mills is ideally located to all three major 
wheat producing areas. It has the advantage in choosing only 
from districts growing wheat most suitable for baking. 


“for deliver-ability...select-ability...dependability” 

















107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


_GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "'%s!° 
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IN OUR 45TH YEAR 


We Continue to Believe— 


That which is bought or sold has no 
value unless it contains that which 
cannot be bought or sold—The 
Honor and Integrity of the maker— 
The “Priceless Ingredient.” 





Through 45 years of progressive im- 
provement “GOOCH’S BEST” has 
been the stamp of approval to buy- 
ers of quality flour. Maintenance of 
this confidence is the ideal of service 
to which we are constantly pledged. 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Paternancee FLOURS 
GOMEC—AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 

















Comment... 


--- by Cooley 











Just about now every ‘baker and allied man 
throughout the country is wishing one another 
a Happy New Year—by the time this publication 
wends its merry way through 
the holiday mail chutes New 
Year’s Day may be just a 
memory, but we wanted to 
add our best wishes, too. 

So, a Happy and Prosper- 
ous New Year to you all. 

The sugar users may not 
think the quota was set high 
enough, the fourth quarter 
profits might not have been as 
large as hoped for, and your 

F. W. Cooley, Jr. best bench man might have 

taken off for a Florida hotel, 
but 1954 looks like a pretty good year at that.... 
” + + 





For several years we have made a practice of 
asking the presidents of the country’s major 
baking trade associations their opinion on the 
forthcoming year as it may affect the baking 
industry and its suppliers. Along about pages 10 
and 11 you will find these comments; they seem to 
think 1954 looks like a pretty good year, too. 

an * * 
Trust everyone, but cut the cards. 
x * * 

Have been patiently waiting for that full-color 
picture of Marilyn Monroe from the ABA’s sterling 
character, Dudley E. McFadden. Thought it would 
be under the Christmas tree, along with a new 
“quiet’”’ outboard motor and a new shift key for 
my typewriter. Ah, well. 

4 * + 

That was a very nice day Mrs. Louise Buell of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago had for herself a while 
back. Our company serves five different industries 
with its business publications, and it seems to be 
agreed that no other industry has as complete a 
collection of clubs and other group gatherings 
where news and information can be exchanged 
across a table or stein. Could be a tremendous 
force for industry promotion... . 

* * * 

Have you thought about dedicating your coffee 
hour to the baking industry? If you tell other 
people how good you are often enough you will 
come to believe it yourself. You can kill yourself 
as a businessman or salesman by not handling 
this formula properly, but no industry ever hurt 
itself by keeping its good points constantly before 
its customers. 

* - * 

One of the New York bakeries spent quite a 
boodle lately getting a 1-ton safe into its office. 
It took five high-priced riggers, cranes and hoists 
all over the street, and many hours. 

A little while after $10,000 had been deposited 
in said burglar proof safe, two medium-sized 
prowlers dropped by, wheeled the safe to the ele- 
vator, uown the elevator, onto a loading ramp, 
onto a truck and away they went. 

* + * 

From time to time we give more-than-some- 
what editorial space to the bagels-and-lox business 
in New York. Not because we like the stuff (have 
never tasted it) but there is something romantic 
and old-world about the whole thing, and we 
imagine it makes good business for dentists. 

Anyway, they have had a bagel strike for some 
weeks, and the ones crying the loudest are the 
lox dealers, who explain a 20% drop in sales with 
this comment: 

“Lox mitout bagels? It’s like Miami widout 


sun. 
* * * 


Things-are-different-here department: Bakers 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


in Paris and many other French cities closed shop 
for 24 hours to protest against price controls. 
They said their income had not been changed 
since 1951 in the face of steadily mounting ex- 
penses; they struck. 

* * +” 

Quickies for Public Speakers: Little Johnny’s 
class had been asked by the teacher to name nine 
most famous Americans. All the kids were sitting 
up brightly waiting to be asked for their choices 
—except Johnny. 

Teacher: Johnny, haven't you finished your list 
yet? 

Johnny: Almost—but I can’t think of a third 
baseman. 

ae x ” 

We were pleased to see that newspapers all 
over the country noticed that our firm was mov- 
ing into a new building after over half a century 
in downtown Minneapolis. A newspaper story last 
summer, however, used the word “Leisurely” in 
describing our operation, and that engendered 
several comments in which the word “lazy” was 
freely used. 

The crowning blow was in the most recent 
story, which said that we were “more concerned” 
with moving the relics of 80 years of publishing 
than we were in getting expansion room, straight 
line production, and so on. 'Tain’t so. We are 
trying for a blend of the traditional way of doing 
business with a modern streamlined production 
system to give the reader more news faster. 

When you stop by our new plant—and we hope 
you all do—we might spend most of our time in 
the Clubroom over coffee or a tall glass, but we 
will 9e no less proud of our production department 

we are one of the few business publishing firms 

in the country that has complete newsgathering, 

publishing and distribution facilities, you know. 
* * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month... . 


Virginia Bakers Solve 
Premium End-Seal Problem 

There is every reason to believe that as 1953 
passes into history, with it, at least so far as 
bakers serviag Virginia are concerned, passed the 
era of the premium end seals which have plagued 
the industry for so long. Bakers generally agree 
that this type of end seal did nothing to increase 
overall consumption. They did cause some brand 
switching. In some sections their use brought into 
the industry some pretty loathsome promotions. 
With end seals resuming their normal function 
to seal the loaf and promote industry products, or 
perform a public service such as “Go to Church 
on Sunday,” “Don’t forget to Vote,” “Drive 
Safely,” ete—maybe the baking industry can get 
to intelligent merchandising practices and try to 
DEVELOP SALES THROUGH INCREASING 
PRODUCT USE.—From a recent bulletin of the 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc. 


Mr. Crumb... 

















“Don’t take it so hard, boss. I won’t buy my 
dessert at the supermarket any more.” 


January, 1954 





Trade Pulse 











THE SYLVANIA DIVISION, American Viscose 
Corp. has announced the employment of Robert P. 
Thornton at the Boston sales office. His territory 
is South Massachusetts, Rhode Island and part of 
Boston. Mr. Thornton was formerly employed by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


NEW GENERAL MANAGER of the 
Quaker Baking Co., 516 Mynster St., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, is G. G. Robinson, Jr. He 
succeeds Bert Francis who remains as presi- 
dent of the firm. Mr. Robinson formerly 
operated his own wholesale-retail bakery in 
Omaha. Tom Hansen will remain as Quaker 
baking superintendent and William Sweet- 
man will continue as assistant manager. 


S. F. ZENNER has been named fats and oils 
manager of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, territory for 
Wilson & Co. He formerly owned a bakery in 
Los Angeles. 


WRENNE TIMBERLAKE has joined the 
staff of the franchise sales and service divi- 
sion of Hines-Park Foods, it was announced 
by Roy H. Park, president of the Duncan 
Hines parent food company in Ithaca, N.Y. 
Mr. Timberlake, who will assist Philip G. 
Perdue, director of the franchise sales and 
service division, will be engaged in the sales 
and merchandising programs of the food 
company’s bread, dairy products and staple 
food product divisions. 


JOHN L. ANDERSON has retired from the 
Grandma Cookie Baking Co., Seattle. Joining the 
company some 15 years ago, Mr. Anderson was 
closely associated, as financial manager, with its 
owner, the late Fred A. Milheim. Mr. Anderson 
has sold his stock in the company to the present 
owners, Donald Milheim and Mr. and Mrs. L. M. 
Reynolds, son, daughter, and son-in-law of the 
original owner. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson are plan- 
ning to travel. 


STOP & SHOP, INC., Boston, has re- 
elected Jack McManus to its board of direc- 
tors. He was also reelected vice president of 
the bakery and manufacturing division. 


JACK C. LEEDS, F. Ritter & Co., Los Angeles, 
was elected chairman of the California Cosmetic 
Association’s associate membership at a recent 
meeting. This was the first time in the associa- 
tion’s history that anyone has been elected to this 
office for the second time. Mr. Leeds’ previous 
term was in 1950. 

STANLEY CONWAY, former superin- 
tendent of the Taystee Bread Co. plant in 
Cincinnati, is now manager of the Quality 
Baking Co., Manchester, N.H. 


JOHN F. ROBERTS has joined National Bak- 
ers Services, Inc., Chicago, sponsor of Hollywood 
Bread, it was announced by Walter H. Hopkins, 
vice president. Mr. Roberts, who was formerly 
with Ekco Products Co., has broad experience in 
advertising and sales promotion work. 


D. A. ROSS, president and general man- 
ager of the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., has 
announced the appointment of L. F. Enright 
and W. G. McAdam as assistant general 
managers of the company. Mr. Enright has 
been secretary-treasurer and Mr. McAdam 
general sales manager. Both will continue in 
these positions. 


WILLIAM GOSSADGE has been named sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville. 


H. A. POND, who was bakery manager 
for the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. for 
25 years, has joined the Tip Top Baking Co., 
Fargo, N.D., as plant superintendent. 
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A miller makes the kind of flour he wants to make. And the desire 
to produce flour of topmost quality has always been the single great 
factor in making the KELLY’S FAMOUS trademark a badge 


of distinction for flours of top baking performance for nearly half 
a century. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











gh WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Buy selected wheats of preferred baking character during 


harvest, mill them expertly throughout the year into a flour 
of uniform good baking quality and sell it at fair prices. 
We believe that is a good way to run a flour mill. That's 
the way we have done it for more than 50 years. And 
that’s why POLAR BEAR is always such a “good buy” 
for the baker. 


Ralph C. Sowden 
Founded by President 
Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 


The NEW E ERA MILLING. , COMPANY 
———— == ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 
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Careful, scientific wheat selection from 


SELECTION 
start to finish of each crop year. 








These in turn are governed 
4, by a central products con- 


CREAM Loar trol laboratory. 
: 


Flo 
Rice, UR 


CONTROL 


Each mill has its own laboratory. 
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\ UNIFORMITY 
With Cream Loaf, you take no chances on seasonal vari- 
ations, intolerance or mixing time .. . every bag gives you 
[ ; the same precisely controlled performance in any season. 











Makes appetizing, fine-textured, silky 
loaves with a brilliant white crumb 
color. 


PERFORMANCE 











POPULARITY 

Cream Loaf is one of the largest-selling brands of bakery 
flour in America, because bakers everywhere know that 
this premium product consistently measures right up 
to their baking skill, 





Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 























Editorial .. . 


Same Tune. Same Old Record 


NOTHER study of so-called spreads in food 
free between what the housewife pays and 
the farmer receives has been set up on the juke 
box of the Washington merry-go-round. It’s the 
current parody on the old tune popularly known 
as “The Farmer’s Share in the Food Dollar.’ One 
of the main verses in this hackneyed ditty relates 
to bread. So bakers can be sure that the forth- 
coming study, as did all its many predecessors, 
will attempt to find an economic malefactor in 
the price of baker’s bread. 


Just what benefit to the farmer the disclosure 
of such a malefactor would be is not quite clear. 
Nor has it ever been determined what the farmer’s 
share in the bread dollar should be. The implica- 
tion always seems to be merely that whatever the 
farmer’s share may be it isn’t enough. 

Price spread studies usually bear fruit in a pie 
chart showing that the farmer’s slice is smaller 
than the baker’s. But, of course, that doesn’t tell 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, as any 
reasonable person knows. The whole matter, in 
fact, is surrounded by unreason. It is bound up 
with special-privilege politics and pleading. It 
pointedly suggests, for example, that manufac- 
turer and distributor are charging more than they 
should for their services, but it just as pointedly 
avoids raising the question as to whether the cost 
of labor is too high. 


Fortunately for the baker, something new has 
been added to the merry-go-round pattern. In the 
past bakers have found themselves pretty much 
unprepared to defend themselves when govern- 
mental pie-slicers got to work, as they are now 


The Battle of the Bulge 


EIGHT reduction obviously is the right 
W wee for a great many people. But of 
course there are wrong ways as well as right 
ways for accomplishing it, and not everyone who 
thinks he—or she—should reduce should actually 
attempt it without professional advice. 

Dieting, in sober fact, is dangerous, and he 
who thinks he has won the battle of the bulge may 
actually have lost it. A double responsibility, there- 
fore, rests upon those who are concerned with 
nutritional welfare. Those who would improve the 
public health must not merely persuade the obese 
to “subtract inches and add years’; they must 
teach the safe way to “waste the waist.” 

Doctors and dieticians are tremendously con- 
cerned over this phase of nutritional progress. The 
food industry also is concerned. Its ox is gored. 
Starchy foods, among which breadstuffs hold chief 
place, are most vulnerable, and the impact upon 
them could be truly calamitous. This situation is 
realized by some of the more thoughtful nutri- 
tionists. Dr. H. E. Robinson of Swift & Co. had 
this to say about it recently in an address before 
the American Chemical Society: 

“We should give some thought to the impact 
of this very strong program on the food industry. 
It is well known that the per capita consumption 
of many carbohydrate foods has been dropping 
steadily over the years. It now seems probable that 
the use of potatoes, cereal products, bread and 
flour may drop even more drastically this year and 
next. There can be little doubt also that the reduc- 
ing craze will have a tremendous effect on the 
per capita intake of foods which are primarily 
fatty in nature.” 

Dr. Robinson takes no position against the 
weight reduction program, the benefits of which 
he regards as obviously beneficial, particularly for 
a large proportion of our middle-aged population, 
but he does warn that the movement must be 
properly controlled. He says: 


ordered to do by the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee, which has responded promptly to news 
released by the Department of Agriculture that 
for the first eight months of this year the farmer’s 
share of the food dollar averaged 45¢, this being 
2¢ less than in 1952 and the lowest share since 
1941, though substantially higher than in the years 
immediately preceding World War II. The some- 
thing new is an economic survey by the baking 
industry itself. 

The baking industry study was initiated by 
the American Bakers Assn. a year ago to provide 
answers to unfair criticisms which misinterpret 
figures, costs, profits and the business practices of 
the industry in general. Northwestern University 
was engaged to undertake the study, and usable 
results should be forthcoming in time to throw 
into the current congressional melee. 

Washington ought to welcome and facilitate 
the bakery study. Responsible men in government 
have been conscious of the one-sidedness of bureau- 
cratic fact gathering and findings. Political critics 
of the industry, particularly governmental agencies, 
have had subpoena power to bring together cost 
and output information under the large authority 
granted through government regulations. Such 
powers have not been enjoyed by industry, nor 
has information gathered in this way been made 
available to the industry as a whole or to its rep- 
resentatives. The industry thus has been forced to 
provide facts about itself at its own cost and 
through its own effort, though in all fairness it 
would seem as if confidential information in gov- 
ernment files might be offered to the industry, 
in confidence, as a reasonable public service. 


“All segments of the food industry should be 
giving serious thought and taking action in line 
with this latest of nutrition fads, a fad which, if 
properly done, is a wonderful thing. Certainly, 
those manufacturers whose lines of products are 
most affected should be researching on means of 
making their products fit the current trend and 
they should also be doing a strong educational job 
on common sense reducing diets which do not 
eliminate certain food’, thereby losing nutritional 
balance, but which rather tend to decrease intake 
across the board. Naturally, the consumption of 
high protein foods will continue to go up as long 
as they are available, attractive and, above al! 
serve to give hunger satisfaction. Many medical 
leaders believe that the emphasis on weight re- 
duction is the most beneficial project in practical 
nutrition and that participation will tend to in- 
crease in this country for some time to come.” 

Dr. Robinson’s advice to the food industry is, 
in effect: “You can’t lick ’em, so you'd better join 
’em.”’ Good nutrition, he thinks, can come about 
only if people can be educated to the right use of 
food and the right reasons for dieting. The bread- 
stuffs industry, fortunately, has no quarrel with 
this policy. It is committed to nutritional educa- 
tion, which should be its best protection from the 
disastrous effects of food faddism. 

A nutritional education foundation is suggested 
by Dr. Robinson as an essential implement in 
nutritional instruction. It might well be patterned, 
he thinks, on the well known Nutrition Foundation 
and conducted on the high level of policy and per- 
formance established by that organization. 


Average wages for 16 million factory workers 
reached a new peak of $1.77 an hour, plus 30¢ 
an hour in fringe benefits, during the past year. 
The increase amounted to 7% for the year. Dur- 
ing the same period the cost of living increased 
by less than 1%. 





FORECAST—FEach year the heads of the major 
trade associations serving the baking industry 
make for The American Baker their observations 
and predictions about our industry in past and 
future. This year the consensus seems to be that 
the baking industry in 1954 will again profit by 
the mistakes of 1953 to build toward a bigger and 
better industry in 1955. 

Details beginning on page 10 


$5 BILLION SALES — Bakery food sales keep 
climbing. The newest estimate, made by the 
American Bakers Assn. to the consumer préss, 
states that the nation’s baking industry produced 
nearly $5 billion in sales in 1953. Expanding mar- 
kets, less baking in the home and moderate price 
increases were cited as some of the factors in 
boosting total sales. However, the report states 
that bakery net profits varied little. 

Details on page 12 


8 MILLION TON SUGAR QUOTA—The initial 
sugar import quotas for 1954 have been set at 
eight million tons, 100,000 tons short of the final 
1953 quotas. There is agreement that the probable 
consumption level in the U.S. in 1954 will be over 
the quota allowed—perhaps a total of 8.4 million 
tons. But there is no indication that the quotas 
will be changed by the government, at least not 
immediately. Details on page 12 


SELL MORE IN ’54—There can be no mistaken 
meaning in the convention slogan of the Associated 
Bakers of America. “Let’s Sell More in ’54” is a 
classic theme on which to hinge a convention and 
judging from plans it appears that nothing but 
profitable ideas and good fellowship will result 
from the gathering in Cincinnati, March 14-17. 
The Netherland Plaza Hotel will be convention 
headquarters. Details on page 13 


FLOUR MARKET— The steadying influence of the 
government loan program appeared in early Jan- 
uary to outweigh most bearish factors in the 
wheat and flour price picture. At least a steady 
price trend is indicated, with intermediate declines 
expected to be temporary if they should develop, 
according to George L. Gates, market editor of 
The American Baker. Details on page 14 


LESS FLOUR CONSUMED—FPer capita flour con- 
sumption in the U.S. has fallen again, continuing 
what has been a steady trend for a number of 
years. ' Details on pages 12 and 15 


BOOST BETTER BREAKFASTS—tThe second an- 
nual Better Breakfast Campaign is ready to go 
into operation. Last year’s successful theme, ‘‘Good 
Breakfast Means Good Morning,” will again be 
used. Scheduled for February and March, the cam- 
paign will again have the support of other food 
industries, and a nationwide publicity campaign, 
involving radio, television, newspapers and maga- 
zines, will spearhead the Better Breakfasts pro- 
motion. Industry-wide backing should assure this 
Bakers of America Program promotion success, it 





is hoped. Details on page 50 
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The Baking Industry Takes Up the Challenge 


1953's Progress Can Pay Off in 1954 


ABA 
A Full Appreciation 
Of the Future 


The baking industry faces the year ahead with 
a full appreciation of the many challenges which 
will be presented. 

We have completed a year in which the usual 
number of problems were presented. Operating 
costs continued higher and while gross dollar 
volume of bakers in most areas moved up, profit 
situations as a general rule were little improved. 

We see nothing in the picture at this time to 
indicate that there can be any logical expectation 
of declines in any costs during the year ahead. 
The answer to the problem of maintaining sound 
business operations in all probability will lie in 
continued strenuous efforts to increase efficiency. 

In comparison with other foods, bakery prod- 
ucts continue to hold a relatively favorable posi- 
tion. Bread and other bakery 
products lagged behind the 
price advance of other foods 
during and shortly after the 
war. The needed adjustments 
. my 6©hhave come in the past year 
Receetachmeew@ or two in our industry, to 

Association compensate for the increas- 
“2 ~ ing production costs, but the 
fact remains that bakery 
foods, particularly bread, offer the consumer more 
in food value than do any other foods, a fact which 
needs emphasizing repeatedly by bakers in their 
own promotional activities. 

If general living costs move higher, which they 
conceivably could in 1954, the importance of the 
baker’s products in the daily and weekly menu 
would gain. 

Competition cannot be expected to be any less 
in 1954 than it has been—competition within our 
industry and with other food industries. There will 
be a continuing need for guarding every process in 
production and distribution, to effect every pos- 
sible saving. The operator who does not guard 
against waste in every form can expect to run 
into trouble before the year is over, in our opinion. 

Industry problems which have confrofited us 
for many years are still with us. The consumption 
of cereal grain products hit a new per capita low, 
according to the latest government estimates. But 
as has been stressed recently, the sale of baker’s 
bread and all bakery products continues to increase. 


Amertcan 








Lewis G. Graeves 
ABA Chairman 


Every indication points to a continuing good 
demand for these products. All reports show that 
bakers not only are taking the greatest total 
quantity of flour in the history of the industry but 
are taking more flour per capita than ever before. 

The steadily and sharply increasing population 
of our nation is the biggest answer to the greater 
demand for baker products, but that is not the 
only answer. More and more consumers are relying 
on bakers for all bakery foods and there is an 
apparent further decline in home baking. 

But there are still many areas of the public 
where consumption can and must be increased. 
We must get the story of bread more forcibly told 


to every doctor, to every nutritionist, to every 


homemaker, to every teacher. 

We must cut more deeply into the dieting field, 
to build higher the knowledge that bread belongs 
in every diet. We must work harder with the 
younger generations to establish a firm knowledge 
of the importance of bread in their present and 
future lives. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the urgent 
need for activity by the baker in his own local 
area along these educational lines. The Bakers of 
America Program has revised its operations to 
carry the campaign more directly to the indi- 
vidual consumer. 

This campaign needs the active support of 
every baker. The literature produced must be 
distributed by bakers to the doctors, the nurses, 
the club leaders, the teachers, in the baker’s own 
trading areas. 

The program cannot reach all these consumers 
directly, but can help the individual baker in doing 
so. The objectives of the 1954 program are to build 
sound knowledge of bakery foods and their place 
in the daily menu among all consumers, starting 
at the grass roots. 

Many bakers are working actively in this direc- 
tion, cooperating fully with the program, the ABA 
and the American Institute of Baking. Many others 
need to get into the drive, working with the staff 
members of the program and promoting the in- 
dustry themes in advertising and general promo- 
tional work. 

Within our industry we need to clean up some 
of the unfavorable and negative areas. Bakers 
who are not enriching bread must be brought into 
line, to provide all consumers with the benefits of 
enrichment which have been proclaimed by every 
sound nutritional authority in our nation. 

Bakers who in their promotion deride their 
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own product through the advertising of a specialty 
need to be educated into the damage they are 
doing the industry as a whole. 

And above all, the baker who is sitting on the 
sidelines and not working‘ intensively in the in- 
dustry-sponsored education and promotional cam- 
paigns must be reached and sold on the importance 
of his participation. 

The American Bakers Assn., the American In- 
stitute of Baking, the Bakers of America Program 
and the state and regional baker associations have 
plans for the year which can mean great progress 
for the baking industry, provided only that bakers 
individually devote energies to reaching the same 
goals which these baker-organizations have set. 

It can be a poor year for the baking industry 
if there is a lagging anywhere along the line. 

It can be and should be one of our greatest 
years if industry wide teamwork is the order of 
the day, every day, for every baker.—Lewis G. 
Graeves, Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
D.C., Chairman; E. E. Kelley, Jr., Chicago, Presi- 
dent, American Bakers Assn. 


ARBA 
Winning Over the 
Pressure of Competition 


A tremendous challenge to the baking industry 
will be presented during 1954. Americans will 
spend more dollars for food than ever before. The 
family unit has 61% more children than it had a 
decade ago, and four million new customers will 
be born this year. What part of the $60 billion 
food industry the baking industry will enjoy will 
depend on our ability to pro- 
duce and to sell tempting, 
nourishing and tasty baked 
foods. 

The pressure of competi- 
tion from other foods will be 
intensified. These foods will 
spend millions to capture 
more of the giant food mar- 
ket. It will require the com- 
bined efforts of all connected with the baking 
industry —small baker, large baker, suppliers— 
everyone using their best talents to gain our right- 
ful share of this food market. 

Remember: 

Quality. Fine ingredients usually mean fine 
products. 

Variety. Know what your customers want, and 
use your skill to make it good. 

Sell. Through your sales people, through a 
planned promotion program. 

Human Relations. Know your employees and 
the people in your community. 

Cooperate. Join your national organizations, 








William F. Thie 
ARBA President 
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ASBE President 
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for unitedly we can’t lose in this “great challenge.” 
A Happy and Prosperous New Year to all.— 

William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 

President, Associated Retail Bakers of America. 


ASBE 
Collective Thinking Is the 
Answer to Our Problems 


In the warm glow of the Yuletide Season it is 
only natural that we should stop a moment to 
reflect upon the fine spirit of friendship, fellowship 
and cooperation which springs forth so abundantly 
from within this great society of ours. 

We have been blessed with selfless devotion and 
unwavering loyalty in our executive committee, 
in our officers, and in the 
many fine members who 
make up our organization. 
We are thankful for the 
progress we have made in 
the past and are confident 
that through our combined 
efforts and continued perse- 
verance the new year will 
prosper us further. 

As the door opens to a new year we can all 
approach it secure in the knowledge that the col- 
lective thinking of the industry will show us the 
answer to many of the problems we will encounter 
in our endeavors. 

Let us make “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
Toward Men” more than just a Christmas axiom— 
let us pray that “Peace on Earth” will become a 
living truth, and let “Good Will Toward Men” 
become a reality in our hearts, in our everyday 
living. 

With this thought in mind, I would like to ex- 
tend to each and every member in America, 
Canada, and throughout the world the heartiest 
of Christmas greetings, and sincere best wishes 
for a happy, healthful, prosperous New Year.— 
M. J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. Louis, President, 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. 


ATBI 
Implementation of 
Industry Plans 


As an organization devoted to policy “‘support- 
ing” rather than policy “making,” the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc., is more con- 
cerned with the implementation of plans already 
adopted by the baking industry than with specula- 
tion about the plans that may be adopted in the 
future. 

For example, the industry’s long-standing plan 
to encourage more widespread attendance at the 
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nation’s schools of baking, 
and thus to help increase the 
overall efficiency of bakery 
production, was very practi- 
cally implemented by the 
ATBI in 1953 through pub- 
lication of its “Handbook on 
Baking Schools.” Now, in 
1954, our allied tradesmen 
plan to follow through on 
the booklet’s distribution by personally bringing it 
to the attention of bakers in a position to take 
advantage of training opportunities described. 

In addition to this follow-through on a pro- 
gram of vital, long-range importance to the baking 
industry, the ATBI has enlisted as an enthusiastic 
supporter of the baking industry’s 1954 plan to 
help increase the consumption of baked products 
by educating molders of public opinion to their 
outstanding and essential nutritive values. 

Since the success of this plan depends on the 
grass-roots cooperation and activities of America’s 
bakers in their own communities, all allied trades- 
men will make a point of participating in these 
local level educational activities, where they do 
exist, and in encouraging their formation where 
they do not exist. , 

All of this indicates a very “busy” New Year 
for the ATBI, whose president would like to take 
this opportunity, on behalf of his fellow members, 
to wish the baking industry a very happy and suc- 
cessful New Year!—C. W. Steinhauer, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., President, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc. 


BEMA 
Continued Progress 
Through Cooperation 


We begin a new year. A year in which I believe 
will see the continued march of progress of this 
great American baking industry. 

Of particular interest to all is the forthcoming 
national Baking Industry Exposition. Once again 
it is scheduled to be held in Atlantic City, N.J. 
Although it will not officially open until Oct. 1, 
1955, plans are well under way. The exposition is 
co-sponsored by the American Bakers Assn. and 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. and 
is an event that no one in 
the industry can afford to 
miss. 

For the first time in many 
years BEMA has scheduled 
a special association activity 
meeting. This will be held at 
the Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va., June 17-18, 1954. The 
meeting became a “must” as 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Industry Disappointed as Sugar 
Quota Is Set at 8 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON—-Gearing his deci- 
sion to the price obligations of the 
Sugar Act of 1948, Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, has ordered 
initial sugar import quotas for the 
coming calendar year 1954 of 8 mil- 
lion tons, 100,000 tons short of the 
final 1953 quotas. 

The Secretary agreed with consum- 
er group estimates that indications 
pointed to a probable consumption 
level in the U.S. for 1954 of 8.4 mil- 
lion tons. However, he cited the price 
features of the Sugar Act of 1948 
which give emphasis to the mainte- 
nance of domestic sugar prices at a 
level which will maintain that price 
in relation to the cost of living in- 
dex. He called attention to the New 
York sugar market which shows that 
the appropriate price relationship as 
required by the Sugar Act “has not 
been maintained and in fact the 
spread between domestic sugar prices 
and that required by law had been 
widening.” 

It appears that the administration 
of the Sugar Act under Mr. Benson 
is following the pattern set by the 
previous administrations, which is to 
give emphasis to the price aspect of 
the law and to increase at subsequent 
dates quota allowances which will 
maintain a price equilibrium required 
by law. 

The Secretary, in announcing his 
determination as required by law, 
agreed that the initial quota is ap- 
proximately 400,000 tons less than 
will be required by U.S. consumers 
during the coming year, but he con- 
tended that to grant the full quota 
at this time would permit stockpiling 
by consumers, thereby making it dif- 
ficult if not impossible to bring price 
stability into the industry for the 
balance of the next year without the 
influence of the additional quota al- 
lowance as a lever. 

During hearings on the sugar quota 
last month, the Industrial Sugar 
Users Group had asked for a quota 
of 8,565,000 tons. The American Bak- 
ers Assn., through its counsel Joseph 





Program Outlined 
for Pennsylvania 
Bakers Convention 


PHILADELPHIA—Vital questions 
confronting the baking industry will 
be among the topics at the winter 
convention of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn. Jan. 24-26 at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading. 

Among the speakers will be George 
S. Pillsbury, bakery division vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Louis 
E. Caster, chairman of the board, 
American Institute of Baking; E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president, American Bak- 
ers Assn., and James du Pont, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Topics to be discussed are: ‘Who 
Has Taken Away Our Volume? What 
About Ownership- Management? A 
3-D Look at Pennsylvania’s Baking 
Industry. What Does Mrs. Home- 
maker Think of Our Products? the 
Grocer? the Restaurant Man? Pool- 
ing Our Experience and Thinking on 
Industrial and Public Relations,” and 
“Where to Spend the Advertising 
Dollar — Radio, TV, Newspapers, or 
What?” 


M. Creed, condemned the low quota 
as forcing a 30-year high in sugar 
prices. 

Mr. Creed decried the “tendency 
to minimize that part of the sugar 
legislation requiring that the quota 
be established to provide sugar at 
prices which would not be excessive 
to consumers and increasingly to use 
the leverage to push the price level 
ever higher. 

“This attitude reached an extreme 
in the setting of the quotas both for 
1952 and 1953 by the predecessor of 
the present secretary, who set the 
quota several hundred thousand tons 
below his estimate of requirements 
to serve as a price stimulus,” the 
ABA counsel also pointed out at the 
November hearing. 
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Coal-Tar Color 
Hearing Slated 


WASHINGTON — A hearing has 
been called for Jan. 19 in Washington 
which may result in the banning of 
three coal-tar colors in foods. Calling 
the hearing is the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

The three colors in question are 
red No. 32, orange No. 1 and orange 
No. 2. 

The FDA has made tests on ani- 
mals using the questionable coal-tar 
colors and have reported them to be 
capable of harming animals. The FDA 
proposal is to prohibit certification of 








these colors for use in foods and 
drugs. 

The FDA, it is reported, has also 
undertaken additional tests on all 


coal-tar food colors with the view 
that others may be in the suspicious 
category. 
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BELL BAKERIES FILES 
BANKRUPTCY PETITION 


NEW YORK—Bell Bakeries, Inc. 
of this city, has entered a petition 
in voluntary bankruptcy under Chap- 
ter 11 of the Chandler Act and is 
now operating under Chapter 11. 
Liabilities are listed at $1,351,637, in- 
cluding secured claims of $732,614 
and assets of $3,101,947. 

The firm operates bakeries in St. 
Petersburg, Ft. Pierce and Daytona 
Beach, Fla., Winston-Salem and 
Raleigh, ‘N.C., Quincy, Ill., Terre 
Haute, Ind., Youngstown, Ohio and 
Flint, Mich. A settlement of 25%, 
payable 5% a year after confirma- 
tion and annual payments of 10% 
thereafter, is proposed. 
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BISCUIT & CRACKER GROUP 
CANCELS FEBRUARY MEETING 


CHICAGO—tThe winter meeting of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Association of America, originally 
scheduled to be held Feb. 8-10 at 
Redington Beach, Fla., has been can- 
celed, J. S. Vander Heide, B & C 
president, has announced. 

A number of directors have ex- 
pressed regret that they would be 
unable to attend the Florida meet- 
ing because of previous business com- 
mitments and with their approval it 
was decided to hold all business mat- 
ters until the May meeting in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Vander Heide said. 
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Joseph A. Lee 


JOSEPH A. LEE RETIRES 





FROM STANDARD BRANDS’ 


NEW YORK—After more than 41 
years of service to his company and 
to the baking industry, Joseph A. 
Lee, first vice president of Standard 
Brands, Inc., is retiring. 

Mr. Lee started his career in 1912, 
as an apprentice with the Fleisch- 
mann Co., in Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 
less than a year he was on the road, 
contacting the bakery trade as a 
canvasser for Fleischmann’s yeast. 
From Cincinnati, he went to St. 
Louis, Mo., where he was made an 
assistant agent and during the next 
six years in the Middle West he rose 
to the position of manager of the 
Chicago district. In 1923, he was 
called to the company’s headquarters 
office in New York, first as assistant 
sales manager and then as sales man- 
ager. When Standard Brands was 
formed, in 1929, he was singled out 
to serve as sales manager for the far 
larger and more complex organiza- 
tion. 

In 1930, he was elected a Standard 
Brands vice president. He was ap- 
pointed director of the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands in 1942 
and became general sales manager 
for both the Fleischmann and gro- 
cery divisions in 1947, when he was 
also elected a director of the corpora- 
tion. He became first vice president 
in 1950. 

“During his long career as a 
‘Fleischmann man,’ Joe earned the 
friendship of hundreds of individual 
bakers and the gratitude of the bak- 
ing industry as a whole through his 
untiring efforts in behalf of both,” 
the company said in announcing his 
retirement. ‘Individuals learned to 
rely on his rugged integrity and com- 
plete honesty whenever he made a 
promise or was asked for an opinion, 
while such baking industry organiza- 
tions as the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry and the American 
Institute of Baking learned to rely on 
his willingness to assume responsi- 
bility for the tough and time-con- 
suming tasks that so often make the 
difference between a campaign’s suc- 
cess or failure.” 

As past president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry he 
contributed to the growth and pro- 
gress of that organization, while as 
treasurer of the American Institute 
of Baking, as well as a director and 
member of the executive committee, 
he played a vital role in the planning 
and fund-raising campaigns. 

Present plans call for his continu- 
ance as AIB treasurer. 
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Baking Industry 
Net Sales Reach 
$5 Billion, ABA Says 


CHICAGO—The nation’s baking in- 
dustry reached an all-time high of 
nearly $5 billion in bakery food sales 
in 1953, the American Bakers Assn. 
reported to the consumer press re- 
cently. 

The association cited two factors 
behind the increase: 

Expanding markets due to increas- 
ing population and greater reliance 
by housewives on the professional 
baker for bakery foods. 

Moderate increases in prices, made 
necessary by increased labor and 
other operating costs. As a result, al- 
though gross sales were higher, there 
was little change in net profits. 

Bread production was maintained 
at a “reasonably good figure” in 1953, 
the association said. 

The sharp drop in total cereal pro- 
duction consumption in the past 40 
years, it explained, is due mainly to 
a steady decline in home use of flour 
rather than lower bread consumption. 

In addition, bakers are getting 
more bread out of every 100 lb. of 
flour by addition of milk, heavier use 
of shortenings and sugar and more 
efficient production methods, the ABA 
said. 

One problem facing the baking in- 
dustry, the association said, is to off- 
set “misconceptions of bread’s role” 
for people on specialized diets, news- 
paper readers were told. 
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Per Capita Flour 
Use in 1952-53 
Set at 128 Lb. 


(See Report on Page 15) 


WASHINGTON — It’s getting so 
that you need a score card to keep 
up with the government’s estimates 
of civilian per capita consumption 
of wheat flour in the U.S. 

Included in the latest report is a 
new low figure—128 lb. in the year 
ending with June, 1953. 

In the same report, the Wheat 
Situation Report, USDA gives an 
estimate of 130.4 lb. for the calendar 
year 1952. No figure on per capita 
flour use is given for the calendar 
year 1953. 

Here are some other estimates 
published recently by USDA: 

In the last previous “Wheat Situa- 
tion report, in August, USDA esti- 
mated 1952 per capita flour consump- 
tion at 130.3 lb.—or .1 lb. less than 
the newest Wheat Situation report 
figure for that year. 

In USDA's last Food Situation re- 
port, in October, per capita flour con- 
sumption was estimated at 129 lb. in 
1953. For 1952 an estimate of 130 Ib. 
was made. 
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PILLSBURY TO RELOCATE 
TWO EASTERN OFFICES 


NEW YORK—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has leased the third floor of a 16-story 
building now under construction at 
589 Fifth Avenue, the southeast cor- 
ner of E. 48th St. Occupancy will be 
about May 1, with the bakery, gro- 
cery and export departments moving 
from present quarters at 21 West St. 

Effective Feb. 1, the Philadelphia 
offices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will be 
located in the Wilford Bldg., 33rd 
and Arch Streets, Room 530. 
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George N. Graf 


George N. Graf 
Continues as Head 
of “Loyal Loafers” 


CHICAGO—Officers and directors 
were elected recently to head the 
Royal Order of Loyal Loafers, the 
rapidly growing organization of bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen dedicated to 
promote the best interests of the 
baking industry. 

Elected Head Loafer was George 
N. Graf, Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., New York, who or- 
iginally proposed the idea and served 
as “acting head loafer,’ during the 
organizational proceedings. Other of- 
ficers elected were Mercer G. Rhodes, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, As- 
sistant Loafer, and Tom Deutschle, 
Bakers of America Program, Chicago, 
Head Checker. 

Six baker members and six allied 
members were elected to serve on the 
board of directors, governing body of 
the R.O.L.L., for terms ranging from 
one year to three years. They are: 
Bakers, John C. Koetting, Fehr Bak- 
ing Co., Houston, Texas, and Tom 
Flood, Burry Bros., Chicago, one year; 
Arthur Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., and Graham Mc- 
Guire, Lakeland Bakeries, St. Cloud, 
Minn., two years; and C. J. Regan, 
Interstate Bakeries, Inc., Chicago and 
Ray Ping, M. Erickson Bakery Co., 
La Crosse, Wis., three years. Allied, 
Paul Guignon, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Herman Eng- 
lander, Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J., 
one year; Harvey Patterson, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Jack Conrad, Pollock Paper Co., 
New York, two years; and Mr. Rhodes 
and Ralph Herman, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., three years. 
Mr. Graf and Mr. Deutschle were ap- 
pointed board members at large. 

In addition, the directors will serve 
on the advisory committee, which is 
also composed of Edward Hostettler, 
Federal Baking Co., Winona, Minn.; 
Gus Guckenberger, Ward Baking Co., 
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New York; E. Simonyi, Doughnut 
Corp. of America, New York; Harry 
Green, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York; Phil Rundquist, Marathon 
Paper Co., Menasha, Wis., and Arthur 
Levy, Joe Lowe Corp., New York. 

Appointed to the committee as con- 
sultants were: Walter Clissold, Bak- 
ing Industry, Washington, D.C.; 
James Phelan, Bakers Weekly, New 
York; Frank Cooley, American Baker, 
Minneapolis; and Clifford Webster, 
Bakers Review, New York. 

The advisory committee is a per- 
manent committee established to de- 
velop projects for the more than 
1,000 bakers and allied tradesmen 
who have enrolled in the Loyal Loaf- 
ers. Directives will be issued to the 
entire membership on the approval of 
the board of directors. 

Membership now extends into most 
of the 48 states, Alaska and Japan. 
A request was also received from 
bakers in Australia as to the purpose 
and organizational set-up of the 
R.O.L.L. 
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BISCUIT, CRACKER GROUPS 
PLAN MAY 25-27 MEETING 


CHICAGO—The 1954 joint meet- 
ing of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers Association of America and 
the Independent Biscuit Manufactur- 
ers Co., Inc., will be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 25-27, J. S. Van- 
der Heide, president of the two groups 
has announced. 

Arrangements have been made by 
the allied trades group committee to 
hold an annual field day at the Elm- 
hurst Country Club on Monday, 
May 24. 

The board of directors and mem- 
bers of the technical committee of 
the IBMC will hold meetings on 
Tuesday and Wednesday with Monte 
Carlo Night scheduled for Tuesday 
evening by the allied trades. The 
annual banquet will be held on Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The B&C will hold a meeting on 
Thursday followed by a_ general 
luncheon. Adjournment will follow a 
meeting of the B&C directors. 
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TRUCK OWNERS’ GROUP 


CHANGES CORPORATE NAME 


WASHINGTON — Private Truck 
Council of America, Inc., is the new 
name of the National Council of Pri- 
vate Motor Truck Owners, Inc., a 
change in title unanimously approved 
at a special meeting of members in 
Washington Dec. 14. The change was 
authorized to shorten the title and to 
make its name more indicative of the 
council’s scope and functions. 

The council was established in 1939 
and includes in its membership many 
of the largest business organizations 
in the U.S. as well as many small 
private truck operators. Altogether, 
the council members and its affiliated 
trade organizations operate more 
than 1 million self-owned motor 
trucks. A. B. Gorman, manager of 
the automotive division, marketing 
department, Esso Standard Oil Co., is 
president of the council. The nation- 
al headquarters are in the Sheraton 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

The council says its chief objective 
is “guarding the rights and interests 
of the private motor truck operator.” 
It also cooperates with agriculture, 
public carriers and all users of motor 
trucks in the protection of truck 
transportation which is now said to 
move more than 77% of all freight 
in the U.S. 

The next annual meeting of the 
council will be held at the Conrad 
Hilton in Chicago, Jan. 28-29, 1954. 





VAS YOU 
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LET’S 


SELL MORE 
IN ’54! 


_CINCINNATI- 
MAR, 14-17, 1984 


Associated Retail Bakers of America Convention Symbol 


ARBA Speeds Program Plans 
for March 14-17 Convention 


CINCINNATI—Having as its 
theme, “‘Let’s sell more in ’54,” the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
is rounding out its planning for the 
1954 convention and exhibition in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
March 14-17. 

Planners predict a number of 
“firsts” in the business program, bak- 
ing demonstrations, special sales and 
merchandising features, baked prod- 
ucts displays and exhibits. 

All convention activities will take 
place on the third and fourth floors 
of the Netherland Plaza. 

One of the other convention fea- 
tures will be a special luncheon meet- 
ing of the members of ARBA’s newly 
organized youth unit. This will be 
held at noon, March 15, in order to 
make it possible for all of the young 


men and women to get acquainted. 

The multiple unit operators will 
have their session on the evening of 
March 15, with a dinner meeting at 
which Joseph Busken, Busken’s 
Bakery, Norwood, Ohio, will be the 
chairman, assisted by ARBA’s imme- 
diate past president, Bernard E. 
Godde. 

Mrs. Ivan Perkins will be chairman 
of the ladies’ business sessions and 
Mrs. A. G. Taube is the co-chairman. 

Hotel reservations are being handled 
through Bernard F. Klosterman, 
chairman, ARBA hotel reservations 
committee, 910 Dixie Terminal Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. When applying for 
accommodations it is requested that 
the time of arrival, time of departure, 
the kind of room desired and the 
name or names of the individuals who 
will occupy the room, be stated. 





California Allieds 
Pick C. G. Harris as 
“Man of the Year” 


SAN FRANCISCO — Clarence G. 
Harris, San Francisco, the Northern 
California representative for the Joe 
Lowe Corp., manufacturers of bakers’ 
and ice cream specialties, has been 
named “Man of the Year” by the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
Northern California division. 

The ATBI is a national service or- 
ganization made up of representatives 
from all of the ingredient, service 
and equipment firms supplying the 
baking industry. 

Mr. Harris, who has headed the 
San Francisco office of his company 
for the past 20 years, is the first to 
have been presented with such an 
award from the Northern California 
division of the ATBI. 

A founding member of the loca! 
allied trades group, Mr. Harris was 
selected for the honor for his 32 years 





AWARD—George B. MacMahon 
(left), Spreckels Sugar Co., president, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
of Northern California, presents the 


organization’s “Man of the Year” 
Award to Clarence G. Harris, Joe 
Lowe Corp., San Francisco. 


of service to the organization, includ- 
ing terms of office as president and 
as chairman of the steering and 
finance committees, and for outstand- 
ing effort in accomplishing the objec- 
tives of the ATBI. These objectives 
are: 

To promote the best interests of 
the baking industry through coopera- 
tive service to all national, state and 
local bakery associations. 

To promote mutual understanding 
and good will between the baking in- 
dustry and the allied trades. 

The award, in the form of a framed 
certificate, was presented to Mr. Har- 
ris at the division’s annual Christmas 
meeting by George B. MacMahon, 
Spreckels Sugar Co., San Francisco, 
president. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT GROUP 
SCHEDULES JUNE MEETING 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
an association activity meeting June 
17-18 at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va., it has been announced by 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corpor- 
ation of America, New York, presi- 
dent of the group. 

Accommodations have been _ re- 
served for arrivals June 16 and depar- 
tures June 19. These dates will pre- 
cede the convention being held by the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. and the 
Bakers Club of Baltimore, also at the 
Cavalier Hotel. 

The decision to stage a BEMA ac- 
tivity meeting followed a question- 
naire poll conducted by direction of 
the members attending the annual 
meeting in Chicago last October. 

Raymond J. Walter, BEMA execu- 
tive secretary, issued a reminder to 
members to inform the association of 
the expected square footage of ex- 
hibit space required for the 1955 Bak- 
ing Industry Exposition. He said that 
such a reservation is tentative and is 
not a contract. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


The Flour Market 





The outlook for possibly higher 
flour prices in the second half of the 
crop year because of continued tight- 
ening up of wheat supplies was sub- 
ject to some doubts in early Janu- 
ary. However, the weight of these 
doubtful factors could not be as 
definitely measured as the powerful 
influence of the price ‘support pro- 
gram which is responsible for lim- 
iting free market supplies of wheat. 
Consequently, price declines which 
could occur in the next several weeks 
may be expected to be short-lived. 
A huge amount of wheat is owned 
or controlled by the government, and 
while prices generally are well be- 
low the support level, higher protein 








though the strength in protein wheat 
was not as pronounced. Standard 
grades of bakery flour were about 
20¢ sack higher at Minneapolis, com- 
pared with a month earlier, and 
about unchanged in the Southwest. 
Futures were up about 3¢ for the 
month at Minneapolis and Chicago. 


Loan Deadline 
at End of Month 


Farmers have until the end of 
January to put their wheat under 
the price protection of the loan pro- 
gram, and indications are that many 
of them will take advantage of the 
opportunity. As long as the loan af- 


owned wheat into export channels. 
Under it, an export allowance equiv- 
alent to the subsidy paid on exports 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement is offered on sales of CCC 
wheat to exporters. So far the pro- 
gram has not resulted in any great 
reduction in the government stock- 
pile, but it does represent a more 
positive step in the direction of re- 
ducing the CCC inventory. From this 
standpoint it is at least a mildly 
bearish factor, since some of the 
usual demand for export wheat will 
be shifted from the open market to 
the government supply. 


Export Demand 
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George L. Gates 








gram. Washington observers, while 
unable to learn exactly what the 
administration’s proposals will be, ex- 
pect that a program very similar to 
the present one will be proposed, 
with possibly some new devices de- 
signed to reduce surpluses included. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Dec. Jan. 
28, 4, 
--1953-54—, 1953 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Cont. Baking Co., 
Pfd. $5.50 ...... 9534 8954 .... 91% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 78 674% 3% 13% 
POE. GF nccccces 176% 161 ---. 176% 
Gen. Baking Co. 144% 10% 10% 101% 
Gen. Foods Corp.. 60% 50% 59% 59% 
Gen. Mills, Inc.... 61 52 9% 60% 
Merck & Co. ..... 25% 17 20 19% 
Pid. G4 ........ 11lt 9234 975% 98 
Natl. Biscuit _- - 38 34 36% 36% 
Pillsbury M., - 37% 32 353% 35% 
Procter & aoe 694% 59% 69 
St. Regis Paper Co. 235% 17% 20% 20% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 29% 25 283%, 28% 
Sterling Drug ... 373% «32 373% 36% 
Pfd. $3.50 ...... 94% 87 soos Oe 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 73% 66 cooe Oe 
United Biscuit 
of America .... 39% 33% 39% 39% 
Ward Baking Co. 18% 22%, 22% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co. .......... 205% 2034 
General Bak. Co., $8 Pfd... 142 144 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 334% _- - aaowe 120 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd.. 119 123 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd...... 92% 95 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 173 174 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 98% 100 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd.. 93% 
Std, Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 86% 87% 
United Biscuit of America, 

DE Be va.vcscccessesees 1031 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 1o0s8 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the American Stock Exehange: 
Dec. Jan. 


28, ’ 

--1953-54—, 1953 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 3 2% 


Gr. A&P Tea Co... 171 144% 168 168 
Be GB ccncsccce 135% 12934 133 133 
Hathaway Bak., 
ite WR scccces 12% 8% 8% 8% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y... 23% 17% 17% 1™% 
Novadel-Agene .... 29% 205% .... 24 
Wagner Bak. Co... 8% 1% 7% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ....... 99% 100% 
Horn & Hardart —_ of 
New York, $8 Pfd. ....... 131 134 
Gee, TB. 2 cc cccccvccccccece 16% my, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108% 10 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 8 8, 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec. Dec. 
18, 24, 
—1953——,, 1953 1953 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 3.50 2.90 3 3 
errr 51 46 48 47% 
Can. Bakeries cooe 4 11 12% 12% 
Consol. Bakeries .. 9% : 8% 
George Weston ... 35 26% 344%, 34% 
Pid. 4%% ..... 98% 911%, 9514 95% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
General Bakeries ........... 5% 55% 
Inter-City Baking .......... 13 20 
Standard Brands* .......... 275% 28 
*U.S. funds, 





GEORGES DENNERY NAMED 


NEW ORLEANS FIRM HEAD 


NEW ORLEANS — Georges Den- 
nery, lifetime member of the firm of 
Charles Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, 
has just been elected president of 
that firm. This maintains an unbro- 
ken 60-year record of the original 
Dennery brothers in this position of 
head of the company. He succeeds 
the late Maurice Dennery. 

The latter, who died Nov. 23, had 
devoted his entire business life to his 
company. In his long career, Maurice 
Dennery gained stature as a leader 
and respect from the industries he 
served. 

Georges Dennery, the third brother 
to hold the presidency, has likewise 
spent his whole business life with 
the bakery supply firm. To assist him 
in handling operations, an executive 
committee has been formed, com- 
Posed of the following: Alphonse 
Levy, chairman, and Sidney Weil, La- 
zare Levy, Jr., Lewis Aleus, Charles 
Moreland and George LeBeau. 


Some of these men have grown up 
in the business, but all have had long 
experience from 10 to 40 years. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 





RETAIL BAKERY SALES UP 
FROM 1952 FIGURES 


WASHINGTON — October sales 
of bakery products in retail establish- 
ments rose 15% above October 1952 
figures, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Sales were 
up 11% in October compared with 
September. For the first 10 months 
of 1953, sales were 8% higher than 
for the same period in 1952. 





NEW BAKERY FOUNDED 
AT FORT DODGE, IOWA 


FORT DODGE, IOWA — A new 
corporation, the Fort Dodge Baking 
Co., has taken over the former Pfaff 
Baking Co., which has been in busi- 
ness here for 33 years. L. L. Pfaff, 
former president of the Pfaff firm, 
and O. C. Pfaff, former secretary- 
treasurer and general manager, have 
retired from the baking business. 

Heading the new company are J. A. 
Walsh, president; John A. Worley, 
vice president, and Dwight G. Rider, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Walsh has 
been manager of the Pfaff firm since 
last September and was formerly 
general manager of the Colonial Bak- 
ing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and the 
Continental Baking Co. plant at Kan- 
sas City. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO AREA BAKERY 
DRIVERS GET PAY HIKE 


CHICAGO — About 2,000 driver- 
salesmen were given $3-a-week wage 
increases, retroactive to Nov. 1, 1953, 
by some 40 Chicago area baking com- 
panies. In addition, employers will 
contribute $2.50 a week for each em- 
ployee and each employee $1.50 to a 
health-welfare program. By 1958, 
however, the health-welfare plan will 
have been scaled to where the em- 
ployer will contribute the entire $4 
a week. 

Five hundred bakery shipping clerks 
were granted an 11¢ an hour pay 
raise retroactive to Oct. 15, 1953, and 
employers will contribute $2.40 a 
week into a health-welfare fund for 
them. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WHITE COMPANY MOVES 
TENAFLY, N.J. — The Alfred A. 
White Co., bakers’ machinery and 
ovens representative, is now located 
at 60 Homestead Road, Tenafly, N.J. 
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U.S. Wheat Flour Consumption, 1935-52 





gi 


Year beginning January 
Commercially and 





c———Year beginning July— 
Commercially and 





Commercially non-commercially Commercially non-commercially 
produced* producedt produced* producedt 
Year Total Per cap.t Total Percap.t Total Per cap.+ Total Per cap.t 
1,000 sacks{ Ib. 1,000 sacks{ Ib. 1,000 sacks{ lb. 1,000 sacks{ lb. 

2986. we ccescce 194,028 150.4 200,816 155.7 197,054 152.2 203,998 157.5 
OO 202,718 156.2 209,135 161.1 200,350 153.8 206,240 158.3 
eS 198,539 152.0 204,322 156.4 198,744 151.5 204,420 155.8 
og CECT 201,742 153.3 207,507 157.7 202,937 153.5 208,791 157.9 
ne SEE Oe 201,672 152.0 206,978 156.0 201,576 151.2 206,334 154.8 
a noe 199,912 149.2 204,512 152.6 202,591 151.3 207,033 154.6 
a, 200,735 150.1 204,892 153.2 195,242 145.6 199,114 148.5 
eer 202,359 151.8 205,853 154.4 207,024 157.3 210,140 159.7 
aa 206,916 158.4 209,695 160.6 200,532 153.5 202,974 155.4 
i 189,090 145.1 191,472 146.9 196,786 150.8 199,108 152.6 
EE 205,782 157.2 207,902 158.8 201,790 148.0 203,708 149.5 
a Oe 214,798 153.1 216.586 154.4 205,301 143.7 206,959 144.8 
. eae 196,857 136.1 198,549 137.3 203,829 139.5 205,555 140.7 
oo ee 197,347 134.1 198,956 135.2 198,801 134.0 200,293 135.0 
a, POO 198,774 132.9 200,145 133.8 202,166 133.8 203,416 134.6 
BEG secs cee es 201,215 132.1 202,452 132.9 201,271 131.7 202,495 132.5 
Peer 200,623 131.0 201,803 131.7 201,214 130.3 202,350 131.1 
| ery 201,656 129.7 202,783 130.4 199,894 127.2 201,012 128.0 


Consumption determined by adding production and imports of flour 


and deducting (in 


terms of flour) exports, shipments and military procurement of flour and other products 


(semolina, macaroni and similar products, and bakery products), 


duced in the flour milling industry. 


and breakfast food pro- 


For further details on methods of flour consumption 


determination see The Wheat Situation, July-August, 1950, pages 11-15. *Using commercial 
production reported by Bureau of the Census. From 1940-44 estimates were developed in 
cooperation with BAE. +Based on population data which are adjusted for underenumera- 
tion of all age groups. tIncludes estimates of non-commercial production reported by BAE 
as farm wheat ground for flour or exchanged for flour. {100 Ib. 


Steady Decline in Flour 
Consumption Traced by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The October-De- 
cember Wheat Situation compiled by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
contains a table showing flour con- 
sumption since 1935-36 for each calen- 
dar and crop year through June 30, 
1953. The table shows that flour con- 
sumption fell to a new low of 128 lb. 
per capita in the 1952-53 crop year, 
compared with 131.1 in 1951-52 and 
132.5 for the year of 1950-51. The 
tables show both production and per 
capita use for each calendar year and 
crop year since the year beginning in 
January of 1935. 

The consumption rate during the 
1935-36 crop year was 157.5. The rate 
of consumption by crop years at first 
decreased through the late nineteen 
thirties until 1941 when the rate 
jumped from 148.5 in 1941 to 159.7 in 
1942, for the crop year ending June 
30 of that year—the high point of 
that 18-year period. Consumption has 
declined every crop year since that 
time. 

The high point of consumption dur- 
ing the calendar years was 1943 when 
it reached 158.4. The rate fell in 1944 
to 145.1 then jumped back up to 157.2 
in 1945. The rate has declined every 
calendar year since then falling most 
sharply from 1946 to 1947 when con- 
sumption plummeted from 153.1 to 
136.1. 

The peak for crop year production 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR DECEMBER, 1953 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production, Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


BUFFALO 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Interior 


Se rT 


SOUTHWEST 


Seattle-Tacoma 
Portland 
Interior North Pacific 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, US. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 
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Dec., Nov., Dec., 

1953 1953 1952 
1,968,400 2,301,600 2,199,800 
884,200 1,067,000 1,239,200 
1,646,500 1,956,600 1,956,600 
2,530,700 3,023,600 3,195,700 
983,700 1,080,200 1,067,600 
3,457,800 3,852,000 4,031,600 
4,441,500 4,932,200 5,099,200 
690,400 706,400 737,800 
239,800 228,100 230,900 
164,500 188,600 175,100 
1,094,700 1,123,100 1,143,800 
1,909,900 2,180,500 2,339,500 
11,945,300 13,560,900 13,978,000 

72.6 73.9 73.8 

16,453,000 18,349,000 18,990,000 
747,900 917,400 863,000 


was reached in 1942 when 210,140,000 
sacks of flour were produced for 
civilian consumption. The high point 
of the calendar year was 1946 when 
214,798,000 sacks of flour were pro- 
duced for civilian consumption. 

In the years since 1935 the popula- 
tion of the U.S. has increased ap- 
proximately 24%. If the population 
of today consumed flour at the same 
rate as the population of 1935, an 
additional 46,600,000 hundredweights 
(sacks) of flour would be needed to 
satisfy their needs. Allowing 150 Ib. 
of bread from each 100 lb. flour, it 
would amount to over $1 billion a 
year in bread business. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
GROUP DISCUSSES MILK 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe use of dairy 
products in the bakery was discussed 
by Raymond W. Mykleby, supervisor 
of laboratories, Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., at the December meeting 
of the Northwestern Production 
Men’s Club at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, 
Minneapolis. A turnout of 112 persons 
attended the dinner meeting. 

Mr. Mykleby outlined the reasons 
why non-fat dry milk solids have re- 
placed whole milk for bakers’ use, cit- 
ing factors of freight and transpor- 
tation savings. Spray process powder, 
as compared to rolier process solids, 
is best for bread baking, he explained. 
It is important that only extra high 
grade, high heat solids be used for 
best bread baking results, he ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Mykleby recommended that 
milk powder be added dry to the 
bread ingredients, instead of first 
reconstituting it in liquid form. 

A two-man panel, consisting of 
Don W. Bramer, Borchart’s Milk 
House Bakery, representing the re- 
tailers, and John Schuster, Emrich 
Baking Co., speaking for the whole- 
salers, summarized the discussion. 
Both agreed that milk is essential in 
bread to give it better appearance, 
add nutrition, and to make it keep 
and toast better. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HORN & HARDART EARNINGS 

NEW YORK — Horn & Hardart 
Baking Co. has reported a net income 
of $1,189,048 for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1953, somewhat over the 
1952 figure of $921,871. Sales for the 
latest year totaled $29,910,674, com- 
pared with $29,338,496 the previous 
year. 
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NEW HOME—The architect's representation of the new 
Miller Publishing Company 
shows the three main areas of the 23,000 sq. ft. structure. 


Minneapolis home of The 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Miller Pub- 
lishing Company, serving through 
five business publications the milling, 
baking, feed, grain and agricultural 
chemical industries, has begun con- 
struction of its new home on the out- 
skirts of the city. 

The new publishing plant and office 
of the organization, headquarters for 
four branch offices in the U.S. and 
Canada, will be on a three-acre site 
at 2501 Wayzata Boulevard, a four- 
lane highway leading to the famous 
Lake Minnetonka. 

The building will contain in its 
23,000 sq. ft. a complete publishing 
plant developed to take advantage of 
straight-line production, a business 
office and library and clubroom incor- 
porating many of the features trans- 
ferred from the company’s present 
headquarters, a landmark of down- 
town Minneapolis for more than half 
a century. 

Constructed of Cranbrook brick 
masonry throughout on a slab foun- 
dation, the one-story building will 
feature extensive use of natural wood 
millwork and paneling. The building’s 
entrance of redwood, panel glass and 
stained glass removed from the pres- 
ent building features an angular step 
arrangement following the entrance 
wall lines, providing three areas of 
landscaping. Off-the-street parking 
for approximately 50 employees’ cars 
will be at the rear of the building. 

The expansion of the publishing 
firm necessitated the move from the 
historic Miller Building on Sixth 
Street in downtown Minneapolis—a 
building rich in tradition and charm, 
but, with its many floor levels, a diffi- 
cult building in which to achieve effi- 
cient production. The new quarters 
will provide 13,000 sq. ft. in the pro- 
duction area and will afford the nec- 
essary space for streamlined use of 
materials and machinery. 

The firm, one of the few trade pub- 
lishing houses in the U.S. which has 
its own mechanical and production 
departments, will completely revamp 
its composing, press and bindery de- 
partments during the move with the 
installation of a new two-color press, 
gang stitcher, additional typesetting 
machinery and other production 
equipment. 

The pressroom and paper storage 
sections will have “climate condition- 
ing” to properly condition the paper 
for ease of handling and to insure 
high quality printing. 

A distinctive feature of the new 
building will be the clubroom, an 
adaptation of the quaint and unusual 
“old-world” rooms in the present 
building. Fifty feet of the 225-ft. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


frontage of the building on Wayzata 
Boulevard is given over to the library 
and clubroom. Architectural details 
removed from the old headquarters 
and incorporated into the new struc- 
ture include stained glass, hand 
carved oak tables, wainscoting carved 
in Old English lettering and hun- 
dreds of souvenirs given to the com- 
pany through its 80 years of ex- 
istence. 

A focal point of the new library- 
clubroom combination will be a 
“walk-in” fireplace of Cranbrook 
brick. Brass railings and fireplace 
tenders will be moved from the down- 
town building. The library side of the 
same fireplace in the new building 
will be of antique Delft tile picturing 
the present building on Sixth Street, 
to be removed from one of the four 
fireplaces in the main office of the old 
building. The clubroom will include a 
separate and complete kitchen. 

The roof structure over the entire 
clubroom-library area is supported 
without interior columns on stained 
laminated wood beams. To recreate 
the cloistered atmosphere reminiscent 
of the firm’s old clubroom, these 
beams will combine with triangular 
inserts of stained glass near the roof- 
line, which will completely surround 
the clubroom and library area under 
wide overhanging eaves. There are no 
other windows. Stained glass doors 
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LANDMARK—A feature of Minne- 
apolis for almost 60 years, the old 
Miller Building has been an “un- 
official headquarters” for the indus- 
tries served by the publishing firm. 


The Miller Publishing Co. 
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At the left is the production area, in the center are the 
business and editorial offices, and at the right of the 
entrance is the clubroom-library area. 


from the existing structure will be 
used for all doors in the clubroom- 
library and for the entrance. 

The present Miller Building has 
long been known as the “unofficial 
headquarters” for the trades served 
by the firm. The same feeling of 
warmth and hospitality in the build- 
ing, expressed through countless 
gatherings, visits and informal social 
events, will be captured and re-em- 
phasized in the new structure. 

A clubroom for employees in an- 
other part of the building will face 
a landscaped garden area. Executive 
offices will feature French doors 
opening on this terrace. The em- 
ployees’ clubroom, part of the special 
facilities developed by the company 
for its employees in its new_quarters, 
will include a complete kitchen unit. 

Many of the original Miller paint- 
ings and other souvenirs commemo- 
rating the history of milling and com- 
mercial baking will decorate the 
walls of the main office area, which 
will be finished with walnut panel- 
ing in addition to the Cranbrook brick 
used on both the interior and ex- 
terior. 

Red quarry tile will be used in the 
entrance and clubroom area; the re- 
mainder of the building will be floored 
in a variety of tiles. 

In a prominent spot in the library 
will be an exact scale model of 
the steamship “The Northwestern 
Miller,” which played a prominent 
part in European food relief follow- 
ing World War I. A stained glass 
panel depicting the Minneapolis mill- 
ing district around the turn of the 
century will be installed near the 
entrance lobby. The library, just to 
the right of the entrance, the most 
complete milling and grain library in 
the country, will provide a quiet area 
for study and research. 

The building was designed by David 
J. Griswold, AIA, architect, and is 
being built by the Madsen Construc- 
tion Co., general contractors. 

The 80-year-old company has been 
at its present location, 118 S. Sixth 
St., since 1898. Growth of its busi- 
ness, officials point out, necessitates 
greatly expanded facilities. Currently, 
four trade journals are published for 
the flour, grain, feed and baking in- 
dustries. They are The Northwestern 
Miller, established in 1873; The 
American Baker, established in 1925; 
Feedstuffs, established in 1929; and 
Milling Production, which has been 
published since 1935. A fifth trade 
journal, Croplife, serving the agri- 
cultural chemicals field, begins pub- 
lication Jan. 25. 

The company perhaps is unique in 
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the trade publishing field in its policy 
of having all functions from the 
gathering of news to the dispatch of 
the publications performed by its own 
employees using its own facilities. 
Currently, there are 100 employees 
in such departments as editorial, ad- 
vertising sales, circulation, business 
and mechanical. 

The publishing company was 
founded in La Crosse, Wis., by Amasa 
K. Ostrander, who was joined in the 
business two years later by Albert 
Hoppin. In 1879 the business was 
moved to Minneapolis, then becoming 
the world’s largest flour milling cen- 
ter. Charles M. Palmer, subsequently 
a national newspaper owner, broker 
and publisher, associated himself with 
the Miller in 1882, and in 1895 the 
late William C. Edgar purchased it 
and controlled its destinies for a 
quarter of a century thereafter. In 
1897 the Miller Publishing Co. was 
formed, and in 1924, coincident with 
the retirement of Mr. Edgar, financial 
control passed into the hands of the 
company’s employees, where it has 
since remained. 

The officers of the company are 
H. J. Pattridge, president and treas- 
urer; Carroll K. Michener, vice presi- 
dent and editor of The Northwestern 
Miller; Wayne G. Martin, Jr., vice 
president and manager of the New 
York branch office; Harvey E. Yantis, 
secretary and editor of Feedstuffs; 
and Martin E. Newell, manager of the 
Kansas City office, Don E. Rogers, 
manager of the Chicago office, and 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, managing edi- 
tor, all directors. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mobile. Ala.. Honors 
Gordon Smith. Sr. 


MOBILE, ALA. Gordon Smith, 
Sr., president of Smith’s Bakery. Inc., 
Mobile, Ala., has been selected as 
“Mobilian of the Year” for 1953 ky 
representatives of 34 local civic or- 
ganizations who vote on a choice for 
this honor annually. 

Mr. Smith, who recently observed 
his 81st birthday, has long been ac- 
tive in Mobile’s civic life, having led 
the drive for a unified fund appeal in 
his county and Liberty Loan and War 
Loan drives in two world wars. 

He played a prominent role in the 
organization of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, Inc. He has 


three sons, all officers of the company 
he heads. 

Smith’s Bakery operates plants in 
Mobile, Pensacola, Fla., Hattiesburg, 
Laurel and Meridian, Miss. 





Gordon Smith, Sr. 
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N SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 








UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


\ THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Potato 
Baked 
Foods 


..-havea 
strong 
appeal 


always popular 


One of the earliest known ingredi- 
ents used in baked foods were pota- 
toes. Housewives used cooked mashed 
potatoes as an ingredient in making 
baked foods for hundreds of years. 
This practice is still followed today. 


nourishing 


To housewives, potato products have 
a strong appeal. To them potatoes 
are a healthful and nourishing food. 
Baked foods containing potatoes are 
something out of the ordinary with 
a different flavor. 


no mess 


Nowadays it is not necessary for 
the baker to prepare potatoes by 
peeling, cooking and mashing. Potato 
flour is available, eliminating this 
messy and disagreeable job. Potato 
flour adds flavor, eating and keeping 
quality to baked foods. 


stimulate sales 


These formulas offer to the baker 
a wonderful opportunity to promote 
a variety of products that are dif- 
ferent. Customers are forever looking 
for something good and different. 
Therefore, the baker cannot neglect 
making at least part of the variety 
offered here. They are bound to stimu- 
late sales. Why not try them? 


POTATO RYE BREAD 
20 Ib. first clear flour 
9 lb. dark rye flour 
14 oz. potato flour (granulated) 
8 oz. salt 
8 oz. malt 
16 lb. 8 oz. water 
8 oz. yeast 
10 oz. shortening 
Dough temperature 75 to 76° F. 
First punch approximately 1 hr. 45 
min. Second punch 45 min. To the 
bench 30 min. Scale and round up. 
Allow to rest for 10 min. and make 
up. Proof and then bake at about 
420° F. Use steam in the oven. 
SOFT POTATO ROLLS 


20 Ib. flour 

5 lb. potato flour 

16 lb. water (variable) 

8 oz. salt 

3 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 

3 lb. shortening 

1 lb. yeast 


(variable) 


Directions: 


Dissolve the yeast in part of the 
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water. Cream smooth the salt, sugar 
and shortening. Add the balance of 
the water, then the flour and on the 
top of the flour add the potato flour 
and milk solids. Add the yeast solu- 
tion next. Mix on slow speed until 
the dough is smooth. Dough tem- 
perature 78° F. First punch, about 
1 hr. 30 min. To the bench, 15 min. 
later 
POTATO COFFEE CAKE AND 
ROLL DOUGH (SPONGE) 
Sponge: 
6 lb. bread flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. potato flour 
8 lb. 4 oz. water 
12 oz. yeast 


Temperature 86° F. Floor time 
about 1 hour. 
Dough: 
8 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
4 oz. salt 


2lb.40z. sugar (surcose or 
dextrose) 
2 lb. shortening 
2 lb. 40z. whole eggs 
12 oz. yolks 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
% oz. nutmeg 
Dough temperature 82° F. 
time about 10 min. 
Procedure: Mix the sponge the 
same as a batter sponge. The dough 
is mixed in the regular manner. 
POTATO LAYER CAKES 
Cream together for about 4 min.: 
3 lb. brown sugar 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 8 0z. shortening (emulsi- 
fying) 
2 oz. salt 
2 oz. soda 
10 oz. potato flour 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually and mix for about 
4 min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Sift together: 
4 lb. cake flour 
1 lb. cocoa 
Add this alternately with: 
4 lb. buttermilk 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
1 lb. 80z. hot water (about 
150° F.) 
Total mixing time, 12 min. Scale 


Floor 


into pans of desired size and bake at 


F. When baked and cool, 
cakes with the following 


about 375 
ice the 
icing. 
Boiled Icing 
Boil to 240° F.: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. corn syrup 
1 lb. water 
Beat until stiff: 
1 lb. 4 oz. egg whites 
1, oz. salt 
1, oz. cream of tartar 
When the syrup has reached the 
desired temperature add it gradually 
to the beaten whites and continue 
beating until the icing is stiff. 
Then mix in: 
8 oz. powdered sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
Ice the cakes immediately. 
CRACKED WHEAT POTATO 
BREAD 
Sponge: 
7 lb. 8 oz. clear flour 
5 lb. 8 oz. cracked wheat 
1 lb. potato flour 
1 lb. dark rye flour 
11 lb. 8 oz. water 
8 oz. yeast 
Temperature 76° F. Fermentation 
time, 4 hr. 
Dough: 
10 lb. clear flour 
6 lb. water (variable) 
9 oz. salt 
2 lb. honey 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. shortening 
Dough temperature 80° 
time, about 10 min. 
POTATO BRAN BREAD 
14 lb. clear flour 
7 lb. 80z. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. bran 
1 lb. potato flour 
18 lb. (variable) 
10 oz. salt 
10 oz. yeast 
5 oz. malt 
10 oz. brown sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
Method: Soak bran in part of the 
water for about 1 hr. Add other in- 
gredients and mix in regular manner. 
Dough temperature, 78° F. First 


F. Floor 


punch 2 hr., second punch 30 min., 
bench 15 min. Scaling weight 18% oz. 


DANISH PASTRY (USING 
POTATO FLOUR) 
Rub together until thoroughly in- 
corporated: 
1 lb. 40z. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
12 oz. potato flour 
6 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
14 oz. mace 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
2 lb. cold water 
Then add: 
7 lb. bread flour 
Dissolve and add: 
2 lb. cold water 
14 oz. yeast 
Mix to a smooth dough. Tempera- 
ture about 60° F. Roll in the fol- 
lowing mixture and give the dough 
3-way folds. 
Mix together: 
2 lb. margarine 
1 Ib. butter 
Allow to rest between rollings and 
give it about one hour rest in the 
refrigerator after the third roll. 
Make up into various shapes. 
WHEATEN POTATO BREAD 
(SPONGE) 
Sponge: 
14 lb. clear flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. potato flour 
10 lb. 8 oz. water 
8 oz. yeast 
Temperature 76° F. Fermentation 
time 4 hr. 
Dough: 
3 lb. 12 oz. bran 
3 lb. 12 oz. whole wheat flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. clear flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. potato flour 
8 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
9 oz. salt 
8 oz. shortening 
Dough temperature 79° F. Floor 
time about 15 min. Scale and round 
up. Allow to rest for about 10 to 15 
min. and then make up. Proof and 
then bake at about 420° F. 
Wash loaves with water and either 
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roll them in bran or sprinkle bran 
on the washed loaves. Bake at 425°. 
After the bran bread has started to 
color in the oven use a small amount 
of steam to remove the usual dead 
color of this type of bread. 


POTATO SPICE CAKES 
Cream together until light: 
4 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
2 lb.40z. shortening (emulsi- 
fying} 
6 oz. potato flour 
11s oz. salt 
8 oz. ground raisins 
1 oz. cinnamon 
4 oz. ginger 
Sift together: 
4 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
3 oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
4 |b. milk 
Then mix in until smooth: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Add and mix in: 
6 oz. chopped nuts 
Deposit into layer cake pans of 
desired size and bake at about 360 
F. When baked and cool, ice the 
cakes with the following icing and 
dust cinnamon on top immediately. 
White Icing 
Beat until light: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
1 pt. egg whites 
1 lb. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
1% oz. salt 
14 oz. cream of tartar 
Then add: 
Vanilla to suit 


POTATO STOCK YEAST RAISED 
DOUGHNUTS 


Formula for Stock 

Cream together: 

10 lb. shortening 

8 lb. potato flour 
Add: 

71b.8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 

trose) 

Mix in: 

2 lb. whole eggs 
Then add gradually: 

6 lb. water 
Mix until smooth. 


Formula for Two Quart Dough 
2 oz. salt 
1 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
16 oz. mace 
2 Ib. 12 oz. stock 
5 oz. yeast 
2 qt. water 
6 lb. bread flour 
1 lb. cake flour 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Set a soft dough at 84° F. Let 
raise for one hour, punch and rest 
for 15 min. Then take to bench. Cut 
out the doughnuts and proof. Fry at 
360 to 365° F. Then glaze the dough- 
nuts in a thin icing or cover with 
granulated sugar. 
WHOLE WHEAT POTATO 
DOUGHNUTS 
Blend together: 
10 oz. brown sugar 
2 oz. salt 
1 lb. potato flour 
1lb.shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
6 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and blend: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
3 lb. water 
Then add: 
2 1b. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. bread flour 
3 lb. pastry flour 
Dissolve and add: 
12 oz. yeast 
2 lb. water 


Mix until the dough is smooth. 
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Dough temperature 78° F. Let raise 


for about 30 to 40 min. and then 
cut out the doughnuts. Give about 
one half proof and fry at 365 to 


370° F. Glaze or sugar as desired. 
DOUGHNUT GLAZE 
Bring to a boil: 
2 lb. water 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
% oz.cream of tertar 
Then add carefully: 
1% oz. gelatine dissolved in 
5 oz. water 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: Dissolve the gelatine about 
20 min. before using. Keep this glaze 
warm while using. Do not beat this 
glaze as this produces bubbles de- 
tracting from the appearance of the 
glaze. 


YEAST RAISED POTATO 
DOUGHNUTS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. potato flour 
1 lb. shortening 
Add to the above and rub together 
until thoroughly incorporated: 
3 oz. salt 
1 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
9 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
4 oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla and lemon to suit. 
Dissolve and add: 
6 oz. yeast 
7 lb. water 
Sift thoroughly and add: 
4 lb. bread flour 
4 lb. pastry flour 
2 0z. baking powder 
Mix to a smooth dough. Dough 
temperature 82 to 84° F. Let rest 
for 30 min. and then cut out the 
doughnuts. Give about one half proof 
and fry at 360° F. These doughnuts 
may be glazed or sugared as desired. 


Doughnut Glaze 
Bring to a boil: 
2 lb. 4 oz. water 
8 oz. honey 
1 oz. gelatine 
Add this to 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix until smooth. Have glaze warm 
while dipping doughnuts. 


POTATO BREAD (STRAIGHT 
DOUGH) NO. 1 
47 |b. flour 
3 lb. potato flour 
2 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 lb. 2 oz. salt 
2 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 0z. yeast food 
33 lb. water (variable) 
1 lb. 2 oz. yeast 
Dough temperature 79° F. First 
punch, approximately 2 hr. To the 
bench 15 min. later. Scale and round 
up. Allow to rest ‘for about 12 min. 
and make up. Proof and then bake 
at about 440° F. 
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POTATO BREAD (STRAIGHT 
DOUGH) NO. 2 
30 lb. bread flour 
20 lb. water (variable) 
12 oz. salt 
10 oz. sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
10 oz. yeast 
loz. yeast food 
8 oz. malt 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
2 lb. potato flour 
Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hr. 20 min. 
Second punch 30 min. To the bench 
15 min. Scale and round up. Allow 
about 15 min. intermediate proof. 
Make up and place in bread pans. 
Allow to proof and then dust with 
the following mixture. 
Sift together: 
2 lb. pastry flour 
1 lb. potato flour 
6 oz. medium rye flour 
2% oz. salt 
Bake at about 425 to 435° F. 


OLD FASHIONED POTATO BREAD 
(SPONGE METHOD) 
Sponge: 
65 lb. flour 
3 lb. potato flour 
42 lb. water 
1 lb. 12 oz. yeast 
4 oz. yeast food 
Temperature 76° F. Fermentation 
time 4% hr. 
Dough: 
29 |b. flour 
2 lb. potato flour 
30 lb. water (variable) 
2 Ib. 4 oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 lb. 80z. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
3 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 


Dough temperature 79° F. Floor 
time about 15 min. This dough should 
be of a medium consistency. After the 
bread has been proofed and is ready 
to go into the oven, dust the loaves 
with the following topping. 

Sift together: 

4 lb. pastry flour 
2 1b. potato flour 
1lb. rye flour 

8 oz. salt 

Note: Do not use any steam in the 
oven. 





Tasty Potato Bread 


A. J. Vander Voort, technical editor, 
author of this monthly formula fea- 
ture and conductor of the Question 
and Answer Department (see page 
and the Do You Know feature 
(see page 30), is head of the School 
of Baking, Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis. 


POTATO BREAD (SPONGE : 
METHOD) 
Sponge: 
70 Ib. flour 
42 lb. water 
8 oz. yeast food 
2 lb. yeast 
4 oz. salt 
1 lb. 8 oz. malt 
Sponge temperature 75° F. 
mentation time, 5 hr. 
Dough: 
30 lb. flour 
8 lb. potato flour 
32 lb. water (variable) 
2 lb. 4 oz. salt 
5 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
6 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
3 lb. shortening 
Dough temperature 81° 
time about 20 min. 
Directions: Break up the sponge in 
the regular manner, adding the po- 
tato flour on top of the white flour. 
Add the shortening when the dough 
is about two thirds mixed. 


POTATO CHOCOLATE CAKES 


Cream together for about 5 min. 
on low speed: 
6 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
12 oz. butter 
1% oz. salt 
10 oz. potato flour 
2 oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually and mix for about 
3 min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. eggs 
Sift together: 
4 |b. cake flour 
1 Ib. cocoa 


Add this alternately with: 
4 lb. buttermilk 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
1 lb. 8 0z. hot water (150° F.) 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 375° F. When 
baked and cool, ice the cakes with 
the following icing. 


Fer- 


F. Floor 


Chocolate Icing 


Mix together: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
\% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 qt. lukewarm water 
Stir in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Then stir in: 
8 oz. butter 
Note: If the icing is too soft to 
suit you, stir in about 12 oz. short- 
ening, not melted. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HUSKY APPETITE 
FORT COLLINS, COLO. — The 
average adult eats his weight in food 
every six to eight weeks—or little 
more than % ton of food a year, ac- 
cording to Colorado A & M College 
officials. 
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A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 
Conducted by 
Chocolate Eggs , Some minor adjustments may have 
I would like to know how to Adrian J. Vander Voort pot Hyg: Bacay porgesagetog a 


change the Easter egg cake formula 


which appeared in The American 
Baker into one for chocolate eggs. 
Thank you.—M. R. W., Mass. 


I have your letter asking about 
how to change the Easter Egg Cake 
formula which appeared in The 
American Baker into one for choco- 
late I am enclosing a recipe 
that you may wish to try out. 


CHOCOLATE EASTER EGG CAKE 
Mix together on medium speed for 
about five min.: 
5 lb. cake flour 
3 lb. 4.0z. shortening (emulsi- 
fying type) 
6 lb. sugar 
12 oz. cocoa 
216 oz. salt 
1 


eggs. 


6 oz. soda 
20z. baking powder 
3 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 

Then add in two parts: 
4 lb. egg whites 


Ingredients 

I am writing in the hopes that you 
will be kind enough to answer some 
questions which I have. 

Recently I came across some copies 
of The American Baker, dated back 
to 1947, and I have been copying out 
the various formulas you have writ- 
ten. Here are my questions: 

1.How big is a No. 10 
cherries? 

2. What are milk solids (non-fat)? 
Is that what we know here as skim 
milk powder? 

3. Is corn syrup another name for 
glucose? If not, will glucose take its 
place in the formula? 

4. We have available here 
and pastry margarine, a_ hydro- 
genated fat, and lard also is avail- 
able. Butter of course, is plentiful. 
In most of your formulas at the 
creaming stage you have a much 
larger portion of sugar than shorten- 
ing. I believe that in the U.S. you 
have special fats to cope with it. I 
doubt if the fats available here would 
cream up well with such large quan- 
tities of sugar. I have read some- 
where that a proportion of the sugar 
may be dissolved in any liquid used. 
I’m not sure about lard but I believe 
it may take a larger amount of sugar 
than the other fats. Do you have 
any suggestions? 

5. As far as I know there is only 
a general purpose flour available 
here. Where cake flour is called for 
would it be advisable to replace a 
small amount of the flour with corn 
flour? Is pastry flour a weak flour 
similar to cake flour or strong as bread 
flour, or something in between? 

6. You give a formula for stabilized 
whipped cream (commercial). One 
of the ingredients is 5 oz. starch. 
Would that be what you call corn 
starch and what we call corn flour, 
or is it something else? 

Most of my limited experience has 


can of 


cake 


Technical 


Editor of The American Baker 


i 2, 
“ “ee 


The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, 
technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 
should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 
the laboratories and facilities of the school are at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 
can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 


. 


Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





been 
few 
as to 
R. W 


Australia and I have 
back in New Zealand only a 
months so I am not too sure 
what is available. Thank you.- 
C., New Zealand. 


been in 


I have your recent letter and I will 
try to answer your questions in the 
order you gave them. 


1. A No. 10 can holds about 3% 
quarts of water. The fruit content 


in these cans runs from about 6 lb. 8 
oz. to as high as 7 lb. 
2. In this country, instead of using 


the term “skim milk powder,” we 
now use the term “non-fat milk 
solids.” 


3. The term “corn syrup” refers to 


glucose. On the market today there 
are a large variety of corn syrups 


which have various sweetening pow- 
ers. Unless we designated special 
corn syrup, we are referring to what 
you call glucose. 

4. In making cakes by the cream- 
ing process generally two parts of 
sugar is creamed with one part of 
shortening. Quite often the ratio of 
sugar runs somewhat higher than 
this. Extra sugar above the 2-1 ratio 
may be dissolved in the liquid. In this 
country we have special hydroge- 
nated shortenings containing emulsi- 
fiers. These shortenings are used pri- 
marily in cakes which contain a higher 
percent of sugar than flour. Most of 
these shortenings are of vegetable 
origin. This type of shortening is not 
recommended for frying purposes due 
to its low smoke point. We also 
have available regular hydrogenated 
shortening made from either vegeta- 
ble or animal fats, or a combination 
of the two. 

5. I am not acquainted with the 
type of flour which you call “general 
purpose flour.”” We have what is 
Known as general purpose flours, but 
these are primarily for the use of 
the housewife. In making cakes of 
the high sugar moisture type, a high 
grade cake flour is required. This 
soft, winter wheat type of flour con- 
tains protein of high quality. We 
also use this type of flour in Angel 
Food cakes. I doubt very much if 
your general purpose flour will do the 
work of the high grade cake flour, 
as this type of flour will not carry 
the high amount of sugar and mois- 
ture. Some mills make a number of 
various types of cake flour. Some of 
these cakes have a content of 120% 


sugar based on the flour. Another 
type for cakes containing 130% sugar 
based on the flour, and still another 
type contains 140% sugar based on 
the flour. The smaller baker natural- 
ly would not carry all these differ- 
ent types, as he would use only a 
high grade cake flour able to carry 
140% sugar, and then an unbleached 
pastry flour. This pastry flour is also 
made from soft wheat and is of a 
lower grade than the high grade cake 


flour. It is usually unbleached and is 
used mostly in cookies and pie 
doughs. I doubt very much that a 


small part of your general purpose 
flour can be replaced with corn flour. 
Corn flour mixed with water will not 
produce any gluten. It is the gluten 
formed by mixing flour and water to- 
gether that gives us part of our cake 
structure. Corn flour would not do 
this. 

6. In my formulas, when I refer 
to starch, I am referring to corn 
starch, which is a fine white powder. 


Spritzkickel 


I am enclosing a few samples and 


our recipe of Jewish  spritzkickel, 
which never turns out right. Would 
you please let me know what my 
trouble is? I also want to thank 


you for the formula for bowties. We 
have no more trouble making them 


now.—T. W., N.Y. 
I have your letter and also the 


samples of spritzkickel. The samples 
were completely crushed so I was 
unable to see what they really look- 
ed like. In checking the formula I 
am wondering if perhaps you are 
breaking down the mixture when the 
oil is added. It might be well to heat 
the oil before adding and it should 
be stirred in very carefully and just 
enough to blend with the other in- 
gredients. 


Fig Bars 
I am sending samples of fig bars 
under separate cover. Please figure 


the formula for these and forward 
them to us. Thanks.—R. O. M., Tenn. 


¥ ¥v 
I received the samples of fig bars 
you sent me. Quite often formulas 
are worked out in the _ individual 
plant. I am enclosing a sheet giving 
three formulas for making the dough 
and also for making the fig filling. 


these formulas and make the neces- 
sary adjustments. 
FIG BARS 
200 lb. soft flour 
95 lb. powdered sugar 
20 lb. shortening 
25 lb. butter 
12 oz. ammonia 
1 lb. soda 
25 Ib. eggs 
12 lb. corn syrup 
5 gal. milk (variable) 
Vanilla to suit 
1 lb. 4 oz. salt 
FIG BARS NO. 2 
200 lb. soft flour 
75 lb. powdered sugar 
40 lb. shortening 
1 gal. honey 
3 gal. eggs 
5 oz. ammonia 
1 lb. 4 oz. soda 
1 Ib. 4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
414 gal. milk (variable) 
FIG BARS NO. 3 
400 lb. soft flour 
180 lb. powdered sugar 
70 lb. shortening 
4 lb. salt 
gal. vanilla 
yal. invert syrup 
yal. eggs 
b. ammonia 
b. 8 oz. soda 
yal. milk (variable) 


NO. 1 
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FIG JAM 
Mix together: 
110 Ib. fig paste 
45 lb. sugar 
45 lb. invert syrup 
70 lb. corn syrup 
1 lb. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Water to bring the mixture to 
the desired consistency. 
Note: A little tartaric acid may be 
added to bring out a more tart flavor. 


Tea Rolls 


Do you have a formula for an 
English crumpet or tea roll? Thank 
you.—J.K., Ill. 


¥ ¥ 


I have your card requesting a for- 
mula for English crumpets or tea 
rolls. I am enclosing a formula that 
you may wish to try out. 


TEA ROLLS 
Cream together: 
12 oz. butter 
12 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
5 oz. salt 
Add: 
3 qt. milk 
Dissolve and add: 
12 oz. yeast 
1 qt. milk 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
16 lb. flour (variable) 
Dough temperature 84° F. The 
dough should be ready for the bench 
in about 90 min. 














| RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 





Be Proud of Your Ale) oy 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Hread ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of. Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 





Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 

Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 

Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 

15 cars. 


Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


~~ FLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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Liquid Sugar 
Advantages Cited 
by USDA Report 


WASHINGTON — Liquid sugar is 
more economical than dry sugar for 
many industrial food processors whose 
sugar requirements exceed 200,000 Ib. 
a year, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

The finding is based on research 
into marketing and use of liquid 
sugar in industrial food plants. It was 
found that the in-plant savings re- 
sulting from use of liquid sugar are 
highly variable and range from a 
few cents to as much as $16 ton. The 
average is $2.91 ton. Elimination of 
the need to handle bagged sugar and 
to prepare sirup from dry sugar for 
wet-ingredient processes is the prin- 
cipal source of savings. Liquid sugar 
is delivered into tanks at the user’s 
plant and piped to the point of use, 
with little labor expense. 

The savings resulting from the use 
of liquid sugar were found to depend 
on several factors: Elimination of 
processing steps, labor savings in 
processing, and lower sugar purchase 
prices. Conversely, higher freight 
costs for liquid sugar tend to reduce 
the savings effected and, for points 
distant from supply sources, to elimi- 
nate savings entirely. 


Ideal for Bakers 

Liquid sugar was found to be usable 
in all the major categories of indus- 
trial use—by bakers, bottlers, confec- 
tioners, sirup blenders, fountain ex- 
tract makers, dairy plants, ice cream 
and sherbet manufacturers, canners, 
food freezers, and condiment and 
sauce manufacturers. However, liquid 
sugar cannot readily be substituted 
for dry sugar in dry ingredient proc- 
esses; nor in processes where excess 
moisture is detrimental, such as soft 
fruit processing and jelly making. 
Use of liquid sugar has expanded 
from 13% of total industrial sugar 
distribution in 1949 to 21% in 1952. 
It is estimated, however, that the 
potential market for liquid sugar in 
the U.S. is now less than 50% de- 
veloped. 

The possible economies and the 
factors affecting the use of liquid 
sugar and possible expansion of its 
use to the maximum market potential 
are discussed in detail in a report on 
the study, made by the Sugar Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration under authority of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. 
A copy of the report, ‘Marketing 
Liquid Sugar” (MMR 52), may be 
obtained from the Office of Informa- 
tion Services, PMA, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, and etc., our specialty. 
Write for aaentine on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 

















For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue 


New York 1, N. Y. 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.Luinc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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“That’s what 
I call 


bread!” 


... says N. E. Baxter, 
Superintendent of Mother’s 
French Pastry Shop, Inc., 
Canton, Ohio. 


SATISFACTION is evident in this baker’s expres- 
sion, but more particularly he is reflecting on the 
constant good results obtained from Atkinson’s 
flour in more than five years of steady use. Such 
results don’t just happen. They come from the 
“‘plus” tolerance that Atkinson’s flours are famous 
for—which is due to many unique features of 








Atkinson’s milling operations and modern equip- 
ment. Bulk Aging—with triple aeration of all flour 
milled by Atkinson—insures uniformity of bak- 
ing performance. No “green flour’? complaints 
on these flours milled exclusively for bakers. 

These bonus values merit your trial of Atkin- 
son’s Bin-Aged* flours. 








faces of Atkinson customers.” 





AD CONTEST WINNER ... Along with R. T. Stedman’s 
entry for Atkinson’s’ Ad Writing Contest for Amateurs came the 
photograph you see above. Seldom had the judges seen expressed such 
calm satisfaction as Baxter’s—and they frankly admit that the picture 
helped make Stedman’s ad a winner. Writes Stedman: “Have spent 
most of my business life marketing flour . . . for the last several years have 
operated my own brokerage firm in Canton, Ohio. Nothing unusual 
about Baxter’s expression—I have seen the same many times on the 


BIN 
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‘11'S BIN-AGED*’ 


REG. U 


ATKINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS ITs MINNESOTA 








The RODNEY laboratories are a 
busy place. Only by constantly | 
checking and rechecking can the high 
baking standards of RODNEY flours 


be consistently maintained. This care- 





ful laboratory work helps provide 
better baking for RODNEY custom- 


ers and also helps inspire RODNEY vi 
people with an ideal of perfection a 
which they strive to meet in every | ba 
processing step from wheat field to se 
bakery. It is this “let’s-do-it-better’ 7 
spirit that makes RODNEY flours out- . 


standing performers in the bakery. 
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VISIT BAKERIES — Nearly 4,000 
teachers in the Greater Miami area 
visited business firms on _ business- 
industry-education day recently and 
bakeries as usual received a large 
number of visitors. Shown here are 
several visiting the Fuchs Baking Co. 


Teachers Visit 
Greater Miami 
Area Bakeries 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA.—The 
Greater Miami area observed its 
fourth business-industry-education 
day by turning almost 4,000 teachers 
loose to visit business firms on a pre- 
arranged schedule. 

Several of the large baking com- 
panies, including Fuchs Baking Co., 
were hosts to several groups of 
teachers. 

Previous Fuchs tours have been so 
successful that businessmen from 
other industries, anxious to find out 
the secret of well-staged tours, asked 
for a tour of their own. Therefore, 
Charles M. Schwartz, publicity direc- 
tor for the bakery, conducted a special 
businessmen’s tour through the plant 
a week before BIE day. 

On BIE day two groups of teachers 
were entertained. They saw the 
movie, “The Mark of C,” took the 
plant tour, were served a luncheon 
and witnessed several special ex- 
hibits, including a large cake, iced to 
show how the income dollar of a 
bakery is spent, leaving 5¢ for profits 
and dividends. 


Virginia Bakers 
to Meet Sept. 19-21 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., will have its an- 
nual meeting and fall conference 
Sept. 19-21, at the Natural Bridge 
(Va.) Hotel. 

Unlike former years, the meeting 
will not close on a weekend, but in- 

., Stead will begin on a Sunday. Arrival 
~ time is slated for Sunday afternoon, 

,. Sept. 19, a reception will be held in 
the evening, and the annual meet- 
ing will be on Monday, Sept. 20. 

* The regular open business confer- 
ence is scheduled for Tuesday, Sept. 
.21, and the annual dinner and dance 
ils Slated for that evening, The eve- 
ning of Sépt.: 20 will be left free for 


_seeeamaner tna ne aN a 
BUTCHER, BAKER, BUT NO 
CANDLESTICK MAKER 


READING, ENGLAND — W. A. 
Baker runs a butcher store on Main 
St. here. Next door is a bakery owned 
by Joseph Butcher. 
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individual entertainment by the al- 
lied trades, according to Harold K. 
Wilder, executive secretary of the 
council. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCHESTER BAKERS 
ELECT HAROLD PERRY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Harold Perry 
was recently elected president of the 
Rochester Master Bakers Assn., 
Rochester, N.Y. Other officers elected 
were: Karl Ebert, vice president; 
Frank Schmid, treasurer, and Harold 
Wollschleger, secretary. The outgo- 
ing president, Elmer Bell, presided at 
the election meeting. 





Radiation Treatment 
of Baked Goods Seen 


LOS ANGELES—The story is told 
about the professor who has carried 
a hamburger in a small plastic con- 
tainer in his pocket for two years. 
The hamburger, it is claimed, is still 
fresh. 

Recent food experiments may not 
make this story appear so ridiculous. 

Experiments with radiation treat- 
ment of foods points to a future with- 
out tin cans and possibly even with- 
out refrigeration. Perishable foods 
can be made non-perishable by utiliz- 
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ing a product of atomic energy. Foods 
can be so treated so that all bacteria 
is destroyed. Foods can then be 
wrapped or packaged in such a way 
so that no bacteria can enter. 

In this way, even the most perish- 
able of foods can be preserved in- 
definitely. Spoilage and decay will 
not set in until bacteria has been 
allowed to enter the product, after its 
treatment by this atomic radiation. 

Experts picture the housewife of 
the future taking bakery products 
and the most perishable of foods 
down from the shelf in airtight wax 
or cellophane packages and_ using 
them at will. 








use these free 
point-of-sale pieces 





...fo cash in on this powerful 
Canned Pineapple Industry advertising 
in Jan.-Feb. magazines 





Back-bar Streamer — 
20” x 2%” #141 








Bakery sales records show public preference at 
new high for ‘“‘Nature’s most refreshing flavor” 


During last year’s Canned Pineapple Industry 
promotion for bakers, Pineapple Pie in many places 
outsold any other pie 3 to 1! For example, San 
Francisco's Foster's Bakeries sold over 3000 Pine- 
apple Pies in a three-week period. This dramatic 
new promotion can really work for you—tie in! 

For free display material shown above and new 
formula book with 10 tested Pineapple Pie for- 
mulas (including two-crust), write: 


Pineapple Growers Association 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Jan. 18 Life 


Feb. McCall's 


Counter Card — 
83," x 94%," #142 
(in full color) 


Jan. 24 This Week magazine 
Jan. 24 New York News Sunday Roto Section 
Feb. Woman’s Home Companion 





Your customers will see this big-space, 
full-color advertising in... 


Feb. Good Housekeeping 
Feb. Parents’ 

Feb. Today's Woman 
Feb. Sunset 

Feb. True Story 


OVER 37 MILLION TOTAL CIRCULATION! 
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It is that grain 
products furnish 25% of the caloric 
intake of the American public. This 
is so because grain products are 
recognized by most people as carbo- 
hydrate foods which they understand 
furnish only energy needed for rou- 
tine activities. All of us believe this, 
because we have been taught to asso- 
ciate grain foods with energy. 

Our attention is seldom directed to 
the other contributions of this im- 
portant class of foods. Grain products 
furnish 31% of our daily thiamine in- 
take, 14% of our calcium, 28% of our 
iron, 18% of our riboflavin and 23% 
of our protein. These foods, recog- 
nized as carbohydrate foods, actually 
furnish significant quantities of many 
nutrients besides calories and as 
much protein as any one of the foods 
which we recognize as being a “pro- 
tein food.” 


easy to believe 





Proteins 

How can a class of foods which 
furnishes about one fourth of our 
total protein intake be overlooked so 
frequently as a source of protein in 
the diet? Perhaps, it is due to the 
fact that cereal products look SO 
much like starch we do not recognize 
them as products made from a pro- 
tein matrix in which starch granules 
are embedded — the endosperm of 
wheat. Perhaps, another reason grain 
products receive little recognition as 
a protein food is because their pro- 
teins are known to be “partially in- 
complete.” 

Proteins are made up of amino 
acids, eight of which are known to 
be essential for man. Man must ob- 
tain these eight amino acids from 
his diet because he cannot, by his 
own body process, make them from 
other raw materials furnished by his 
food supply. A protein which fur- 
nishes all eight amino acids in sub- 
stantial quantity and in a proportion 
which approximates man’s needs is 
classified as a complete protein. The 
proteins found in meat and eggs and 
milk are such proteins. 

A protein which is lacking one or 
more of the essential amino acids is 
classified as an incomplete protein. 
Gelatin because it contains none of 
the essential tryptophane is an in- 
complete protein. 

Proteins which contain all of the 
essential amino acids but contain one 
or more at a level too low to make 
possible efficient utilization of the 
other essential amino acids are classi- 
fied as “partially incomplete” pro- 
teins. The proteins of grains are 
“partially incomplete” proteins be- 
cause their content of lysine, an es- 
sential amino acid, is too low to per- 


mit the efficient use of the amino 
acids they contain. 
Many investigators have studied 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Telling the con- 
sumer how good his bread is can best 
be done by the baker himself. Local 
women’s and service clubs are ideal 
consumer-audiences—who very often 
are not enlightened about the real 
value of bread in a diet. Dr. William 
B. Bradley, author of the accompany- 
ing article, is the scientific director of 
the American Institute of Baking. 
His article contains ideal subject mat- 
ter for a baker willing to talk to a 
group or organization about the good- 
ness of his bread. Dr. Bradley made 
these remarks at the American School 
Food Service Assn. gathering at the 
Hampshire House, Boston. 
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How Good Is Your Bread? 
By Dr. William B. Bradley 


the protein of wheat and methods of 
supplementing the protein of wheat 
so as to render it a more complete 
protein. Many of these investigations 
have been conducted with the idea 
of making bread which could be con- 
sidered of higher nutritive value than 
the usual bread of commerce. It has 
been found that bread made from 
doughs which contain small amounts 
of lysine will produce maximum 


growth in rats. It also has been found 
that bread made from formulas em- 
ploying substantial quantities of non- 
fat milk solids and soy flour will also 
support good growth in experimental 
animals. The synthetic lysine in the 
first instance supplies the lysine 
which is needed for the wheat pro- 
tein to be used most efficiently. The 
protein of the nonfat milk solids and 
the soy flour in the second instance 
supplies lysine which supplements the 
wheat protein so that it may be used 
more efficiently. 

Experiments have revealed that 
with a predominantly white flour diet, 
maximum protein efficiency can be 
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obtained if two-thirds of the protein 
comes from white flour and one-third 
from milk. 


Little Importance 


Whether or not the protein of an 
individual article of the diet is com- 
plete is of little importance. The late 
Dr. E. B. Hart of the University of 
Wisconsin stated, “the time is past 
when we relegate a food to the in- 
ferior class because its proteins, when 
fed alone, are not of biologic value.” 
It is important that the protein of 
the diet as a whole be a complete 
protein. 

Proponents of specialty bread com- 





Baking Cake for 


More Profit | 






college students in your community—by selling this idea 
to their parents! When students’ birthdays draw near, 
send letters to their parents (list of birthdays and home 
addresses can be obtained from college registrar). Suggest 
a delicious birthday cake, from yeur bakery, for their away- 
from-home offspring. Deliveries could be made to dormi- 
tory, complete with gift wrapping and birthday message. 


superb cake decorating. They'd be fascinated to watch you 
at work. Use this interest to your advantage. At certain 
times put on a decorating demonstration on a small work 
table. This will draw traffic, inspire more confidence in 
your methods and ingredients, and subtly prove to women 
that you, their baker, can do a better job than they! 


Send your cakes to college. Sell Birthday Cakes to 


Decorate yourself with sales! Most women admire your 
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of your “‘party cakes! 
rounded with a party atmosphere—colored crepe paper 
streamers, fancy nut cups, party favors, paper hats, balloons, 
confetti. And in the center, on a raised stand, display, say, 
a luscious, gaily decorated cake. This novel display will 
remind customers of cake’s important role at every party. 





Free cakes bring you dividends. Keep a register for 
customers to sign, giving birth and anniversary dates, 
addresses. Award a cake to a celebrant each week. To others 
send a postal card reminder that your delicious cakes can 
help them celebrate. Weekly drawing keeps your register 
growing; postals draw new business. Local papers welcome 
news of winners with your cake, too! Ask your Fleischmann 


Man for a complete Anniversary Cake Merchandising Plan. 





“Life of the Party” cakes! Make customers take notice 


” 


Feature one in your window sur- 
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pounded with ingredients which make 
for a complete protein within the 
breads consider ordinary enriched 
bread an inferior food because its 
protein does not have high biological 
value. Proponents of these specialty 
breads, in some cases, have succeeded 
in making a single food almost a com- 
plete food. Of these individuals and 
their investigations, Dr. Conrad 
Elvehjem has stated: “I cannot help 
but emphasize again that some of the 
nutritional studies carried out. in 
which bread has been used as the 
sole article of diet for rats and the 
criticisms which have been made of 
certain types of bread because the 
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rats failed to grow normally show 
lack of a thorough understanding of 
nutritional problems.” 

Within the last few years a grow- 
ing interest has developed in a type 
of bread which was developed at Cor- 
nell University. Some school systems 
have specified this bread for the 
school lunch program. This has been 
done with good intent but perhaps 
without serious consideration as to 
whether or not this type of bread has 
any special merit in the school lunch 
program. The class “A” school lunch 
requires the use of two slices of 
bread, an eight ounce glass of milk, 
two ounces of high protein food such 


as egg, meat, fish or cheese and three- 
fourths of a cup of vegetable. Will a 
school lunch containing the McCay 
bread have any greater nutritive 
value than the school lunch contain- 
ing enriched bread? The two slices 
of enriched bread even though it be 
made with water and contains no 
nonfat milk solids or other protein 
supplements will furnish four grams 
of protein. This will be a partially in- 
complete protein because it will be 
mainly wheat protein. The eight 
ounce glass of milk will furnish eight 
and one-half grams of protein. The 
protein of milk is a complete protein 
containing substantial quantities of 









Let your bread sell cake. Tell bread 
shoppers about your special dessert treats 
this easy way: use your bread end-seals 
to push your other products. Let end- 
seals help sell your cakes, for example. 
Just a short, simple message will do it, 
“Try our Special Treat— NAME’s Choco- 
late Cake!” 
when you use your bread end-seals to 


Marshmallow Remember, 
help sell cake, you’re using free advertis- 
ing space that’s sure to be seen. Offer a 
new end-seal treat, often. Customers will 
appreciate these suggestions, buy more 
of your products! 


How to get FREE PUBLICITY. Your 
opportunities are unlimited! You can 
make your bakery a news item and create 
good public relations in many ways. Exam- 
ples: When you promote an employee or 
hire a new one, send his name, picture 
and pertinent facts to the local news- 
paper editor. Or donate a big cake to a 
local firm’s anniversary—bank, railroad, 
or even the city. Be sure a reporter is on 
hand when the gift is made. Your bakery 
will be better known to everyone. 








BAKING POWDER e 





What tastes batt. — 
SELLS BETTER! 





You get better-tasting cakes 
with Fleischmann’s Baking Powder 


Its exclusive formula assures dependable uniform results. 
Controlled action keeps your batter free-flowing and easy to 
handle between mixing and baking. Rises steadily in the oven. 
About 2¢ worth of Fleischmann’s assures you of getting the 
fullest results possible from every $1 of other ingredients. 


You get better-tasting Angel Food cakes 
with Fleischmann’s new Tart-0-Cream Acid Salt 


Improves volume and color... 
greater beating tolerance . . . is the only known acid salt (other 
than cream of tartar) that can be used for Angel Food production 
in continuous mixers. Ask your Fleischmann Man for details. 


stabilizes egg white for 


BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY wos 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE FINE INGREDIENTS — 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


TART-O-CREAM ACID SALT 
TASTEX MARGARINE SHORTENING e FROZEN EGGS 


Standard Brands Incorporated, 595 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. 
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the amino acid lysine which is lack- 
ing in the bread. 

As has been stated before, experi- 
ments have shown that when flour 
and milk are combined to make a 
food, maximum protein efficiency oc- 
curs when two-thirds of the total 
protein is furnished by the flour and 
one-third by the milk. Thirty-two per 
cent of the protein of the class “A” 
school lunch is derived from flour 
while 68% is derived from milk. This 
quantity of milk is sufficient to sup- 
plement the protein found in eight 
and one-half slices of enriched bread 

even though it was made from flour 
and water. The twelve and a half 
grams of protein provided by the 
bread and the milk is of maximum 
biologic value. 

If, now, we substitute for the two 
slices of bread used in this previous 
example, two slices of bread made 
from the Cornell formula we would 
find that these two slices of bread 
would furnish 4.8 grams of protein 
while the eight ounces .of milk would 
furnish 8.5 grams of protein. In this 
instance 27% of the protein would be 
derived from wheat and 69% of the 
protein would be derived from milk 
and 4% from soy flour. True, the total 
amount of protein would be .£8 gram 
more but, the quality would be no 
better since the first lunch already 
contained protein of maximum bio- 
logical quality. 

Cost Is Higher 

The increased quantity of protein 
would be insignificant in relation to 
the total protein furnished by the 
lunch. The specification of this special 
bread would have increased the cost 
of the school lunch without increas- 
ing its nutritive value. 

In the foregoing example, we have 
employed an enriched bread made 
from the leanest possible formula. 
There may be bakers in your town 
who employ this type of formula but 
the chances are that the bakers in 
your community would employ a 
formula which would be quite dif- 
ferent. We have analyzed numerous 
loaves of bread over a period of sev- 
eral years and we find that com- 
mercially-produced enriched bread is 
a product made from a formula which 
specifies about four pounds of nonfat 
milk solids for each 100 lb. by weight 
of flour. (If one were to make bread 
using skim milk as the sole moisten- 
ing agent, the resulting bread would 
contain about six parts of nonfat milk 
solids for each 100 parts of flour.) The 
average enriched bread is made from 
a formula that specifies about 3% 
shortening and 5% sugar, most of 
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La Grange Flours, whether plain 


operation. 


selection and careful milling. 
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riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
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You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











—- 
——— 


Red Wing, Minnesota 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


‘|| 








“ROCK , joel 
RY 


All Grades— 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


1848 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 





which is utilized by the yeast during 
fermentation. 

The average enriched bread is made 
from a formula which contains cal- 
cium salts as food for the yeast and 
as mold inhibitors so that the result- 
ing bread contains slightly more than 
400 mgs. of calcium per pound. En- 
riched bread then, as you would ex- 
pect to find it, would if fed to experi- 
mental animals as the sole source of 
food, come close to supporting good 
growth and tissue maintenance. 

Knowing that grain products fur- 
nish such a high proportion of our 
total intake of nutrients, for only 
11% of our food cost, it becomes ap- 
parent that enriched bread has an 
important place in any school lunch 
program. Low in cost, excellent in 
food value, this universally-liked food 
can be used in many ways to simplify 
your menu planning problems. Think 
of enriched bread in terms of its 
known nutritive values. Erase the mis- 
conception that enriched bread fur- 
nishes little else but energy. Consider 
the value of enriched bread — any 
bread —in the light of the role it 
plays in the menu. If you do this, you 
can be assured of maximum benefits 
at minimum cost. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANITATION STANDARDS 
GROUP PLANS MEETINGS 


NEW YORK—A meeting of the 
Baking Industry Sanitation Stand- 
ards Committee has been scheduled 
for Feb. 25-26 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, it has been an- 
nounced by Raymond J. Walter, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the group. 

The committee will also meet Oct. 
14-15 at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOBECKMUN ACQUIRES 
BEDFORD, OHIO, FIRM 


CLEVELAND—Thomas F. Dolan, 
president of the Dobeckmun Co., 
Cleveland, has announced that Do- 
beckmun has completed arrange- 
ments to acquire the Floyd A. Holes 
Co., Bedford, Ohio. The purchase price 
is approximately $275,000 and in- 
volves an exchange of stock. 

The Holes company was formed 
about 10 years ago with its opera- 
tions confined principally to the 
laminating and coating of flexible 
materials such as films, foil, paper 
and cloth. Holes’ plants in Bedford 
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and Madison, Ohio, are equipped with 
specially designed and engineered 
laminating and coating machinery. 

The volume of the Holes company 
was in excess of three million dollars 
in 1951, but somewhat less recently. 

Mr. Dolan said demand for lami- 
nated, coated and related products 
has increased and that the facilities 
of Holes are needed to serve present 
customers and increase Dobeckmun’s 
volume in known, promising markets. 

Operations at both Holes plants 
will be continued without interrup- 
tion with present management re- 
tained. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DERBY & CO. APPOINTED 
OTTENS REPRESENTATIVE 


PHILADELPHIA — The Henry H. 
Ottens Mfg. Co., Inc., has appointed 
Derby & Co., 131 State St., Boston, 
as its New England representative. 
The Derby company is headed by 
Elmer G. Derby, a past president of 
the New England Confectioners Assn. 

Ottens handles flavor concentrates, 
colors, flavor blends and specialties. 
George C. Robinson is president of 
the firm. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIAMI.BAKERS’ GROUP 
EXPANDS MEMBERSHIP 


MIAMI — Sixteen new members 
were received into membership of the 
Greater Miami Bakers Assn. at the 
recent monthly meeting. Local bakers 
are enthusiastic about the new asso- 
ciation and its possibilities from 
banding together for mutual aid and 
protection, it is reported. 

A demonstration of coffee cakes 
and pastries is being planned for one 
of the meetings in early 1954. 








‘**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 

















MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





Here’s a good resolution for the New 
Year—buy your flour from a mill 
which can draw its wheat supplies 
from a broad area of several produc- 
ing states, yet can draw directly from 
country stations. 


ment and that’s PAGE. 


That’s good judg- 





—— 
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If it’s Economy You Want... 










RY- BATCH 


@ Full volume, flavorful rye bread everytime—at 
a lower cost! You can depend on it with any 
Eagle RY-BATCH. Harvest-fresh rye flours and 
choice spring first clears skillfully blended in just 
the right proportions save you time and money— 
produce top-quality rye bread day in and day 
out. Try an Eagle RY-BATCH in your bakery 


Your Choice of 


LIGHT 







for just 30 days. Keep track of the time you save. 
MEDIUM The results will surprise you. 
DARK 
PUMPERNICKEL EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


RY- BATCH 


Since 1856 
New Ulm, Minnesota 
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DO YOU KNOW . ? 


+ * * 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 32 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


cakes 2. Invert syrup is a good moisture 
retainer. Therefore it is a good idea 
to replace about 10% of the sugar 


1. When making banana 
only fully ripened bananas should be 
used. 





Fragrant a3..a. £O6C «a 


in white layer cakes with invert 
syrup in order to improve the keep- 
ing quality. 

3. Evaporated milk is sometimes 
used in icings in order to improve 
the flavor. 

4. Egg whites contain from 72 to 
75% moisture. 

5. A cookie made with a good 
grade of cake flour will spread more 
than the same cookie made with an 
unbleached pastry flour. 

6. Generally, the sponges for mak- 
ing white bread are made so that 
they will have a temperature of about 
76 to 78° F. when removed from 
the mixer. 


good £0. © BOC) Scie good 2 Sr good to sell. 


o 


made with 


JW WHITE BREAD 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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7. Cornstarch is used in powdered 
sugar to make it whiter and lower 
the cost. 

8. To replace 8 oz. of baking pow- 
der, 4 oz. of soda bicarbonate and 
2 oz. of cream of tartar may be 
used to obtain about the same re- 
sults. 

9. Soft wheat flour’ replacing 
about 25% bread flour in Danish 
pastry will produce a more tender 
product. 

10. Hollow bottoms on almond 
macaroons are usually due to hav- 
ing the mix too stiff. 

11. The average flour will 
tain about 17% moisture. 

12. Some sponge cake formulas 
call for heating the eggs and sugar 
before starting to beat them. Best 
results are obtained by heating them 
not over 120° F. 

13. “Breakfast” cocoa, according 
to the government standard, must 
contain at least 28% fat. 

14. When changing from a soft 
wheat flour to a hard wheat flour in 
making pie doughs, more shortening 
should be used. 

15. Cakes made by the single 
stage mixing method require more 
leavening than those made by the 
regular creaming procedure. 

16. Coconut is usually packaged 
in containers lined with blue paper 
in order to improve its keeping 
quality. 

17. Aluminum utensils that have 
become discolored may be bright- 
ened by boiling them in a mild 
vinegar and water solution. 

18. Cookies made with 
sugar instead of granulated 
will have more spread, 
else being equal. 

19. Fruit pies should be baked 
in a hot oven in order to decrease 
the tendency for the juice to boil out. 

20. The gum arabic wash used on 
fruit cakes is made by bringing to 
a good boil, 1 qt. water and 2% oz. 
gum arabic. 


con- 


brown 
sugar 
everything 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
BAKERS TO MEET FEB. 7 


DENVER—tThe mid-year meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
has been set for Feb. 7 at the Broad- 
moor Hotel. A 1:30 p.m. luncheon has 
been arranged and much of the pro- 
gram will be informal, according to 
the board of governors. 

To accommodate those desiring to 
spend the weekend at the Broadmoor 
reservations for hotel space and 
hockey games between Saskatchewan 
and Colorado College may be sent to 
Fred Linsenmaier, Post Office Box 
871, Denver 1. Hotel reservations will 
be taken through Feb. 4 and hockey 
game reservations may be made up 
to Jan. 15. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS FORMER WARD PLANT 

NEW YORK—tThe Pechter Baking 
Co. has purchased the former Ward 
baking plant at 800 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn. This will service Long Is- 
land, Brooklyn and Manhattan cus- 
tomers of the Pechter concern which 
maintains a plant for Bronx and 
Westchester County clients, and an- 
other in Harrison, N.J., for this trade. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NASHUA CORP. APPOINTMENT 
NASHUA, N.H.—William P. Lyle, 
Jr., sales manager of the waxing divi- 
sion, Nashua Corp., Nashua, N.H., 
has announced the appointment of 
John W. Little, Jr., to the waxing 
division sales staff. Mr. Little was 
formerly associated with Modern 
Containers, Los Angeles, as sales rep- 
resentative for northern California. 
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IM MM LOL A 


Prive Winning 


Joruline 


Your Aake iy Leoserves the Bet! 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Ww ii T A e K AN S A S 


Mills at oe ta, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas—Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY: 12,000 Cwrs e STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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high altitude spring wheat—-plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis civ, s. oan. 











‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

“— els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


SDOM 





FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


High 
Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 30 











1. True. As bananas go through 
the ripening process they become 
sweeter. Sugar has a definite effect 
upon the sweetness of cake mixtures 
and also upon the physical structure 
of the finished cakes. 

2. True. However, if more than 
10% is used, the crumb is very apt 
to discolor, due to invert syrup 
caramelizing at a lower temperature 
than cane or beet sugar. 

3. True. Evaporated milk has a 
slight caramel flavor which improves 
the eating quality of the icing in 
which it is used. 

4. False. The moisture content of 
egg whites is about 86%. 

5. False. Everything else being 
equal, the unbleached pastry flour 
will produce cookies having a great- 
er spread. 

6. True. It is the general opinion 
that this temperature will produce 
the best results. We have, however, 
seen excellent bread produced from 
sponges having a temperature of 90 
to 92° F. 

7. False. Cornstarch is used in 
powdered sugar in order to decrease 
the tendency of the sugar to be- 
come lumpy and cake. Generally 3% 
cornstarch is used. 

8. False. The 8 oz. baking powder 
may be replaced by 2 oz. soda bi- 
carbonate and 4 oz. cream of tartar 
to obtain about the same results. 

9. True. Soft wheat flour, hav- 
ing a lower protein content than 
bread flour, will produce a shorter, 
more tender product. The absorption 
of the dough will be slightly lowered. 

10. False. This trouble is usually 
due to having the mix too soft. 

11. False. The government stand- 
ard for moisture content in flour is 
15%. The average flour will con- 
tain about 13.5% moisture. 

12. True. At a higher temperature 
the eggs are liable to coagulate, mak- 
ing egg spots in the finished cake. 
The beating quality of the eggs may 
also be damaged producing a smaller 
volume in the baked cakes. 

13. False. It must contain not less 
than 22% fat. 

14. True. Hard wheat flour con- 
tains a greater percentage of pro- 
tein than soft wheat flour. It is usual- 
ly figured that for each per cent 
increase in the protein content of 
the flour the shortening should be 
increased from 6 to 8%. 

15. True. Best results are ob- 
tained by using about 15 to 20% more 
baking powder. 

16. False. The blue paper does 
not improve the keeping quality. It 
is used in order to give the coconut 
a whiter appearance. 

17. True. The discoloration is 
formed by compounds of iron and 
other metals which are dark in ap- 
pearance and which are deposited 
from the water and foods on the 
surface of the utensils. The discolora- 
tion is harmless. There are a num- 
ber of good aluminum cleaners on 
the market. 

18. False. As brown sugar melts 
faster than granulated sugar, the 
cookies containing the granulated 
sugar will have the most spread. 
The undissolved granulated sugar 
crystals will melt during baking giv- 
ing the additional spread. 

19. True. A cool oven will cause 
the juice to boil out faster due to 
the filling reaching the boiling point 
before the crust is baked. The ideal 
method is to bake the crust rather 
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fast so that the filling does not stew 
a great deal. 

20. False. The wash is made by 
bringing to a good boil, 1 pt. water 
and 2% oz. gum arabic. After boil- 
ing it should be strained through a 
cloth. The cakes should be washed 
as soon as they come out of the 
oven. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 





w BuHLer 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








H. C. MEINING 


229 "Nien Trade & CQ. cuicacos, uw. 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















y= 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








e 99 
Golden Loaf” a's ou: 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ uccessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 
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For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 
quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing 
and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high 
standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR 

. . you'll be amazed at the greater yield, 


finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! 












100 LBS NET 
Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 





Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 


SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 





Hubbard Milling @mpany 
Mankato, .Minn. 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 









The Eagle Pie Co., Albany, has 
opened a retail store at 108 Quail St., 
adjoining its extensive plant. Dec- 
orated layer cakes are a new specialty. 
The firm has recently added the fol- 
lowing retail outlets to its list: Ted’s 
Crestwood Delicatessen, the Annex 
Modern Food Market, the Corner 
Variety, Paparian’s Food Market, 
Busy Corner Grocery, Catalano’s 
South End Food Market, H. Malo’s 
Food Market, and Kelly’s Bake Shop. 

* 

Grand Cash Markets, Albany, with 
stores at 111 No. Pearl St., 484 Cen- 
tral Ave., 176 Central Ave. and 87 
Hudson Ave., Albany, and 243 King 
St., Troy, has undertaken distribu- 
tion of Koster’s pumpernickel bread 
in the Albany area. It is baked by 
Koster Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn. 

e 

A charter of incorporation has been 
granted Sobray’s Bakery, Inc., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., listing a starting capital 
stock of $21,000. Incorporators are 
Edward W. Sobray, Arthur R. Sobray 
and Henry M. Sobray, all of Wheel- 
ing. 

* 

A new bakery has opened in Potosi, 
Mo. Dolores and Erich Schafermeyer 
are the owners and Miss Ina Mae 
Politte is in charge of sales. Mr. 
Schafermeyer managed a bakery in 
St. Louis and also spent three years 
at Stix, Baer & Fuller as cake decora- 
tor for the Grand Leader Bakery 
Shop in St. Louis. 

ke 

Henry C. Steinle, proprietor of 
Steinle’s Bakery, Seventh and King 
Sts., Wilmington, Del., announced 
that he has opened a branch at 110 
South Union St. Mrs. Florence Cycyk 
is the manager. 

* 


The Mora (Minn.) Bakery has com- 
pleied a remodeling program. 

Axel Johnson, owner of the City 
Bakery, Lemmon, S8.D., has announced 
expansion of his production depart- 
ment to enable his staff to do more 
fine pastry and special order baking. 

* 


The Monroe (Iowa) Bakery is now 
under the operation of Glen Gerard, 
who has leased the store from Emmet 
Johnson. 

o 


The Swanson Cookie Co., Shawnee, 
Okla., has been sold to Toby Traweek 
and Dick Wallace. Glenn Hardman 
was the former owner. The Swanson 
company has the franchise for Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas and parts of 
Kansas. 

* 


Frank Marburger has bought the 
Okema Bakery, Okema, Okla. Mr. 
Marburger formerly owned a bakery 
at Erick, Okla. 

® 

Kenneth H. Brazil has announced 
that he will soon open a bakery in 
Holdenville, Okla. 

* 

The Mission Service Bakers has 
opened a store on West Reno, Okla- 
homa City. 


Dennis Donut Shop No. 1, Okla- 
homa City, has started making dough- 
nuts at the No. 1 shop again. All bak- 
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Kyig ng the Baker’s Doorbell 


ing has been done at the Dennis Do- 
nut Shop No. 2, 1025 S. W. 25th St. 
for some time. 


An institutional, full page adver- 
tisement recently in the Wilmington, 
Del., Journal, issued an invitation to 
the public to visit the Huber Baking 
Co., Wilmington, Del., to see 6,000 


loaves of bread made every hour. Six 
pictures in the ad told the story of 
Huber bread-making as a visitor 
would see it in the plant. 

& 

New bakeries have been opened for 
business by Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Moore in Kirkland, Wash., and by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sievert in Port 
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Townsend, Wash., who also own the 
Model Bakery in the uptown district 
of Port Townsend. 


. 

Jack Kuphal, proprietor of Sailor 
Jack’s Bakery, Bremerton, Wash., has 
announced his retirement after 35 
years of baking. The shop will be 
closed. 

- 


Pan-O-Gold Baking Co., Pipestone, 
Minn., was awarded a plaque for sani- 
tation excellence by the Quality Bak- 
ers of America Cooperative, Inc. Bob 
Alton, sales manager, accepted the 
award in New York recently, in be- 





Baking for 


More Profit | 





Push sales with truck posters. Bright, colorful posters 
featuring an unusual and delicious baked treat can brighten 
sales, too. Women are glad to be reminded of a forgotten 
favorite or a new type of baked goodie. Their problem of 
brightening menus is a daily one. They welcome sugges- 
tions, show appreciation by buying. Best of all for you, 
your truck advertising space costs nothing! 


ncaa 


Produce sales with this Hollywood production. In 
Technicolor, the new 16mm bakers’ version of the smash 
hit featurette, “Land of Everyday Miracles,” is a powerful 
tool. It promotes your products (see above), and your 
industry. /t’s yours to use now in your own community to 
convince influential groups in schools, churches, clubs. 
Prints available now from your Fleischmann Man. 









How to “roll” up sales. Hot rolls in the morning or at 
dinnertime have a fragrant appeal all their own. But 
many women don’t know how to heat rolls properly. 
Include instructions with your package on how they can 
get added enjoyment from your rolls simply through warm- 
ing. Don’t forget, the impression your product makes on 
the housewife can be the key to increased sales for you. 


“Open House” opens customers’ minds. Every year 
or so, open your bakery to customer inspection by holding 
an ‘Open House Party.” Be sure to invite members of 
clubs, PTA, church groups, etc. These people influence 
others, will help speed the trend to “Buying it baked.” 
Offer samples of your products, too. You'll build goodwill 
and sales. Ask your Fleischmann Man for help. 
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half of H. R. Alton, Sr., president of 
the company. 


Peoria Colonial Baking Co. filed a 
charter of incorporation with the sec- 
retary of state’s office, Dover, Del. 
Corporation Trust Co., Wilmington, 
Del. is serving as the principal office. 

2 

E. C. Sturgeon, veteran Dodge City, 
Kansas, businessman, observed his 
47th anniversary in the bakery busi- 
ness in Dodge City recently. He and 
a brother, W. A. Sturgeon, purchased 
the Dodge City bake shop in 1906. 
Three years later he bought his 
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brother’s interest and has been head 
of the firm ever since. His sons, Alli- 
son and David, are associated with 
him in the business. 
a 
Floyd Chapman, Portales, N. M., 
wholesale bread dealer, is now dis- 
tributor for Dottie Lee bread in the 
Portales area. 


L. K. Stephens and his son have 
opened a new bakery in Bloomington, 
Ill. The building, which is the home 
of Mrs. Stephens’ Fine Pastries, is a 
$25,000 undertaking and houses the 
latest in baking equipment and dis- 


play cases. One of its outstanding 
features is the absence of a partition 
between the baking and sales rooms, 
enabling the customers to see the 
preparation of baked goods. 

a 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Inhofer are 
the new owners of the bakery in 
Bridgewater, S.D., formerly operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Rohweder. 

e 


An area supply depot for the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Denver, has been 
established in Loveland, Colo. J. W. 
Cypert, supervisor of sales for the 
baking firm in northern Colorado, 
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AIB CLASS ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


CHICAGO — Two men from the 
Midwest were chosen officers of the 
64th class of the American Institute 
School of Baking at its recent elec- 
tion. They are Meredith W. Ghrist of 
Des Moines, Campbell Taggart As- 
sociated Bakeries, Dallas, who was 
elected president, and John N. Hines, 
Purity Bakeries, Decatur, Ill. Both 
are experienced bakers, and have 
been with their respective firms for 
some years. Mr. Ghrist, before enter- 
ing the baking industry, attended 
West Point Military Academy, of 











which he is a graduate. Mr. Hines 
has been associated with Purity 
Bakeries in several Illinois towns, 
including Normal, Peoria, and Bloom- 
ington. 
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said the company plans to serve an 
even larger territory from the Love- 
land depot, which now serves Long- 
mont, Berthoud, Estes Park, Fort 
Collins and Greeley. 

we 


The Model Bakery, Linton, N.D., 

has moved into new quarters. 
* 

The Prentice (Wis.) Bakery, oper- 
ated by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Maki, 
has reopened for business. 

* 

The Hartmann Bakery, White- 
water, Wis., has been purchased by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Heilmeier. Carl 
Hartmann, former owner of the 
bakery, sold because of ill health. 

Ss 

The Grant (Neb.) Bakery has been 
leased by Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Carlson 
and James Carlson. The Carlsons are 
brothers. 





. 
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“Plan” to promote profits. Another 
plan to help you do it is ready now. Good 
Housekeeping recently ran a 16-page 
color feature on delicious ways to serve 
bread products. From that feature 
Fleischmann has produced a complete 
Merchandising Plan to help build your 


bread and roll business. It contains 
everything you need to promote these 
new, appetite-appealing ideas. All you 
have to do is get the complete free Plan * 
i - Fleischmann Man and use it. ; 
from your Fleisch ne ee Sawicki’s Bake Shop has moved 
from 123 Nanticoke Ave., Endicott, 
N.Y., to larger quarters at 106 E. 
Main St. The bakery also operates 
the bakery department in the P. & C. 
Market on Washington Ave. 
we 
Blair’s Bakery, Edmond, Okla., 
operated by Ed Blair, has been sold 
to Bob Drozinski. The shop will be 
named Karen’s Bakery. 
cd 
A modern bakery has been opened 
in conjunction with the Market Bas- 


: , i ket supermarket, Watertown Shop- 
@ Balanced fermentation from a strain of yeast especially ping Center, Watertown, N.Y. Richard 


developed to assure the controlled action that’s vital Dadeo is the bakery manager. 

to proper dough conditioning, gas production, top quality. * 

. Handy-Andy Bakery of San An- 
tonio has recently been incorporated. 
The incorporators, A. L. Becker, E. C. 





@ Uniform baking results. Careful quality control 
assures you uniform leavening action from every pound 
of yeast. “Impulse shoppers” become steady customers Becker, Jr., and W. W. Wollins, listed 
when they know they can get the same high quality the capital stock at $10,000. 
day after day. e@ 


General Baking Co. has filed plans 
with the city of Buffalo to alter its 
plant building at 639 Clinton St. 

s 

John G. Heyman, president and 
general manager of the H. & S. Bak- 
ing Co., Sandusky, Ohio, said the 
firm has discontinued business. He 
gave no plans for the future. The 
firm had employed 25 persons, in- 
cluding bakers and routemen. 

a 

Mrs. George Simony has opened 
Lucille’s Pastry Shop at 605 West 
Orman St., Pueblo, Colo. 

fe 

The first out-of-state store of the 
Miller Super Markets, Denver, has 
been established in Cheyenne, Wyo. 


@ Bakery research at the famous Fleischmann Laboratories 
to improve techniques, enhance product appeal and 
make baking more profitable for you. 





@ Savings in time and labor by using Fleischmann’s 
5-pound package of yeast—which saves you 68% of 
unwrapping time. 


The variety way to profit. Jog cus- 
tomer menu planning out of the “‘white 
bread and cake” pattern. Tempt their 
appetites (and pocketbooks!) by offer- 
ing a wide variety of sweet dough prod- 
ucts. It’s easy, using the 90 different, 
delicious varieties possible from one 
Fleischmann basic sweet dough formula. 
The opportunity is big—less than half 
of housewives surveyed served sweet 
goods even once a week. Variety can 
mean added enjoyment for your cus- 
tomers, more profit for you! 


@ Selling, Production and Merchandising services. 
A staff of experts, through your Fleischmann Man, helps 
you with sales training, production, formulas, mer- 
chandising—all to help you make more sales and profit 
from Baking! 


FLEISCHMANN 


World's Most Experienced Yeast Maker 
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WHY NOT make this California Raisin Industry ad . 
your ad for your own baking? It’s easy as 1, 2, 3 
b 
] Vv 
e Time a raisin baked goods promotion for 
January-February ‘ 
In January Better Homes & Gardens and February F 
McCaill’s, the ad at right appears in half-page, full-color. 
In the same months, black-and-white ads build demand n 
for high-profit raisin bread in Sunset, Today’s Woman, 0 
Parents’, True Story, and Farm Journal. 25 
. e i C 
2 Bake plenty — Rich with Raisins 
It's what Raisin Industry advertising is going to feature | 
in magazines with a total circulation of 16,752,749 . 
— your customers included! 
tl 
3 id te 
e Feature and advertise your own raisin-rich baking tl 
Make the national raisin advertising theme your own by Make our own 
using the “Rich with Raisins” line. For color reprints y a 
_ e 
of the above ad and for colorful breadrack hangers read bakin and sales p< 
, ‘ & y a 
or your brand imprint, write to: CALIFORNIA RAISIN . : 20 ‘ w 
y P Rich with Raisins 


e Apvisory Boarpb, P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, California. 
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It is also the first store of this 20- 
store chain to have a pre-packaged 
baked goods department. 

- 

Peter M. Blount, Blount’s Bakery, 
Augusta, Fla., recently took a two 
weeks’ air tour to Florida, Detroit 
and Canada. 

a 


Bama Pie Co., Tulsa, has purchased 

three new panel delivery trucks. 
* 

The Priscilla Bakery, St. Bernard, 
Ohio, has been remodeled and en- 
larged. Gordon Nash, proprietor, said 
it is one of the most modern retail 
bakeries in the middle west. Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Retail Bakers 
Assn., Mr. Nash has been engaged in 
the bakery business in St. Bernard 
for 18 years. 


The Haislip Baking Co., Norton, 
Va., has sold its building to the Pepsi- 
Cola Bottling Co. but will retain tem- 
porary quarters in the building until 
future plans are made. The building 
covers an area of 33,000 sq. ft. 

o 

The Donaldson Baking Co., Colum- 
bus, appeared on the first “honor list 
of contributors” in the new yearbook 
of the Ohio Foundation of Independ- 
ent Colleges for contributions made 
to the 22 non-tax-supported schools 
during the foundation’s first two 


years. 
J 


The president of Teamsters Local 
485, AFL Bakery Drivers in Pitts- 
burgh for nearly 20 years, George E. 
Frazier has been reelected to another 
three-year term as head of the union. 


* 

Albert Duclos, after six months of 
retirement, is back in the baking in- 
dustry once again. Mr. Duclos, a 
baker for 35 years, has started work 
from his home at 39 Sargent St., 
Westbrook, Maine. 

6 

Mrs. Mary McManus, assistant sales 
manager in one of the Hanscom Bros., 
Inc., retail bakery stores, Philadelphia, 
was recently presented a gold watch 
by Richard Hanscom, vice president of 
Hanscom, in honor of her 25 years of 
service with the company. The presen- 
tation was made at the firm’s fourth 
annual ladies’ night. : 

o 

Burns Bake Shop has opened a new 
bakery at Lafayette Road, Evansdale, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

* 

Barbara’s Bake Shop, Des Moines, 
has opened a retail outlet in the 
Franklin Shopping Center. 

a 

Sun Bakery, Inc., 2501 Mount Ver- 
non Road, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
opened a new bake shop. It is being 
managed by Ernest Punke. 

* 

Kenneth Wichhart has sold his 

Creston, Iowa, bakery. 
a 

Louis Baumann is the new manager 

of Black’s Bakery, Waterloo, Iowa. 
& 

National Biscuit Co. has purchased 
the building at 333 Oak St., Roches- 
ter, N.Y., which it has occupied for 
the past 35 years. 

* 

Burry Biscuit Co., Elizabeth, NWJ., 
and its president, George Burry, Jr., 
were subjects in one of a series of 
articles on New Jersey business firms 
which have had unusual success in 
business in the Newark Sunday 
News. The three-column article traced 
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the firm’s heritage back to a cookie 
shop. opened by Mr. Burry’s grand- 
mother in 1875. 
J 
The St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. 
has completed remodeling of the 
Model Bakery at association head- 
quarters. Included, along with new 
fixtures and a new bake shop, the 
bakery features a public address sys- 
tem whereby all steps in demonstra- 
tion baking can be voiced to the 
audience clearly. 
* 
Holzbeierlein & Sons, Inc., Wash- 
ington, is ceasing operations. Henry 


H. Holzbeierlein, president of the 
firm, and son of the founder, blamed 
increased costs of operation. 

* 

Hans Myklebust and George Daven- 
port received 25-year diamond pin 
awards at the fourth annual dinner 
meeting of the Twenty Year Club of 
Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Miss Ruth Russell, Mrs. Ruth Hafven- 
stein and George Ditlev received 
watches for 30 years of service. 

* 

Foutch’s Bakery celebrated the 
Town and Country grand opening at 
its new location in Columbus by bak- 


37 


ing a 600 lb. cake for the occasion. 
W. S. Foutch, owner and operator, 
opened the Town and Country Bakery 
in September. 

= 

Snyder’s Bakery, Walla Walla, 
Wash., has stopped the manufacture 
of bread and has consolidated all 
major operations in Yakima, Wash., 
according to James Snyder,.manager 
at Walla Walla. 

& 

Griffin Pie Co. of Kentucky, Lon- 
don, Ky., has received a charter with 
$15,000 authorized capital stock. Nel- 
son L. and Lewis S. Griffin, both of 





BROSOFT 








Contains flour, mono- and di-glycerides, vegetable oils, lecithin 
and associated phosphatides (vegetable emulsifier) and salt 








Demonstrations Now Available 


in YOUR SHOP 
























225 Fourth Ave., 


New York City 3, N. Y 


2921 S. Haskell Ave, 
Dallas 10, Texas 


621 Minna St 518 First 


San Francisco 1, Cal 


Seattle 9, Wash 


"Te new bakery ingredient Brosoft pro- 
duces tenderness of crumb and crust with 
improved texture, better eating and 
keeping qualities, and easier slicing. 
Brosoft is a dry product packed in 
100 lb. laminated paper bags. Its use 
requires no changes in shop proce- 
dures. Bakers in many sections of 
the country are already using Brosoft. 
Brosoft has high powers of emulsi- 
fication and dispersion resulting in 
activity for combining shortening 


and water and other ingredients 


of the dough. 


Trained Bakery Technicians are 


available from the home office 
of the Brolite Company, Inc., 
Chicago, or the Brolite Com- 
pany’s divisional offices in 
New York City, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and 
Atlanta. 


Valuable Ingredients 
for Bakers—Since 1928 


BROLITE COMPANY Inc. 


Ave.. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N. &£ 


Atlenta 6, Goa 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Millers 0of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 











MILLS 


<j) JENNISON 





MAin 8637 


AT APPLETON, 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 


'W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


MINNESOTA 


Flours 


Hv ing 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


BELMONT - 


STAMINA 











Cente TnNtAl FLouRine mitis oo. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS ; 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - 
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WENATCHEE - 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... 
THE WORLD’S->MOST “MODERN 


RITZVILLE - 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 
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PORTLAND 








South Charleston, W. Va., and Wil- 
liam H. Brooks of St. Albans, W. Va., 
were the incorporators. 
e 
The new address of Dressel Bak- 
eries is 6630 So. Ashland Ave., Chi- 
eago 36, Ill. 
& 
The Maple Leaf Bakery has been 
opened in the new Eastwood Shop- 


ping Plaza, Syracuse, N.Y. 
@ 
The Sanitary Bakery, Marlow, 
Okla., owned by Brazell & Kilgore, 


has closed and the equipment sold. 
Fred J. Flury, proprietor of the 
Flury Bakery Shop, Mishawaka, Ind., 
has retired from business and closed 
his business at 116 W. Mishawaka 
Ave. He established the bakery shop 
in 1924. 
J 
New York Bakery, Ft. Worth, has 
changed its name to Big Dandy Bread 
Co. 
a 
Town Talk Bakery, Inc., has filed 
a charter of incorporation in Dela- 
ware. The principal office is located 
in Georgetown, Del. 


Party foods and delicatessen items 
will be heavily featured in the new 
Nancy Lee Bakery which opened at 
10222 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora, Colo. 
Owner of the new bakery is M. A 
Lazear, veteran Denver baker. 

oe 

Bell Bakeries, Inc., Ft. Pierce, Fla., 
operating in seven southern states, 
is changing its bread name to Dandee, 
according to A. C. Conolly, manager. 

@ 

Lyman McCarthy, Denver baker, 
took the first step toward eventual 
expansion into a chain of neighbor- 
hood bakeries when the new Mc- 
Carthy’s Airport Bakery was for- 
merly opened. The main plant is at 
2817 Forest St. 

s 

Benny’s Restaurant and Bakery is 
a new plant opening at the County 
Road, Palm Beach, Fla. 

* 

The Hanscom Baking Co. store at 
39805 Broadway, New York City, has 
been sold to Mrs. Anna Milford. 

* 

Alexander Hall, Aiken, S.C., has 
opened a bakery in Parksville, S.C. 
Mr. Hall purchased the equipment 
formerly owned by Claude Bentley. 

od 

The White Bakery sales room at 
Watertown, Minn., has been closed by 
Gene White, Mound, Minn., baker. 

* 

The Dutch Girl Bakery has been set 
up as a distinctive unit of the new 
Albertson’s Food Center, recently 
opened at E. Sprague and Havana 
Streets, Spokane, Wash. Clifford Mat- 
ter is the manager. 

* 


The Dixie Cream Donut Co. has 
opened a new plant and retail sales 
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store at College and King Sts., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. The firm was formerly 
located at 6425 Norwood Ave. Mary 
D. Harris and Bob Briggs are the co- 
managers. 

* 

Alex Dietz has purchased the Haw- 
thorne Electric Bakery, Portland, 
from Cornish Burt. Mr. Dietz for 23 
years supervised the night shift at 
Kappel’s Old Holland Bakery. 

a 

Now nearing completion in Evans- 
ville, Ind., is the Ross Center Bakery, 
a new firm created by the owners and 
operators of the Economy Food Mar- 
kets. The bakery will adjoin the 
Economy store. 

* 

The New York Bakery, Durango, 
Colo., has been sold. Nick Bonaven- 
tura, owner of a bakery in Silverton, 
Colo., bought the bakery from Robert 
A. Lindberg and Rudy Hitti. Mr. 
Bonaventura will consolidate it with 
the Durango Bakery which he has also 
bought. 

o 


The Pechter Baking Co. has an- 
nounced the purchase of a new build- 
ing at 800 Pacific St., Brooklyn, the 
former Ward Baking Co. plant. The 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN coméany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 











Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 


CREE MILLING CO. 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 











855 Board of Trade Bldg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Eeny...meeny,,,miney...mo.., 


Where will half these children go? 


> 

























Practical ways you 
can help our schools! 
Free booklet shows how you can 
help your child get the best edu- 
cation possible. Practical ex- 
planation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 


Here’s one of the big questions we’re going to have 
to answer this school year. With more children than 
ever before starting to school, many communities are 
facing the prospect of half-day schooling for their 
children. Is this the best education America can pro- 
vide? Are our children going to get the books, teach- 
ers, schools and equipment that they deserve? Or are 
we going to let overcrowded schools and outdated 
facilities rob the future citizens:of our community 
of the education so necessary to a strong and vital 





Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








* a? TH? ! : ‘ Please send me free booklet “How Can 
America ? It’s up to you! The education of our young: Citizens Help Their Schools?” 
sters is in your hands! 
Name 
In cooperation with the National Address 
Citizens Commission for the Public City Zone___ State 








Schools and The Advertising Council. 














Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 





THE 








Famous 


for Flours Milled 


from 


F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON + HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 





. . 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. ‘ 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Gisur Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


« Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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five-story plant has over 200,000 sq 
ft. of floor space. 
+. 

McKenzie’s Pastry Shoppe, New 
Orleans, has opened a store at 1024 
Harrison Ave., in the Lakeview’s 
Shopping Center. The bakery operates 
nine other retail stores. 

B 

The Ruth Ashbrook Bakitchen, 1819 
Northwest Blvd., Spokane, has closed 
its doors. 


& 

The Cake Box, Kansas City mul- 
tiple unit retail chain bakery, early 
in December opened a new central 
baking plant and retail store at 1300 
East 63rd St., Kansas City. The new 
store brings to five the number of 
retail sales units operated by the 
company. Opening ceremonies were 
coincident with the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of the baking com- 
pany in Kansas City. In honor of this 
occasion, every 25th customer was 
given a certificate for a free birthday 
cake, to be presented to them by the 
Cake Box on their birthday. 

* 

Gil’s Bakery & Restaurant, Belen, 
N.M., recently installed a large new 
oven. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ricard Childs have 
opened a bakery in Las Vegas in the 
location formerly cccupied by the 
Superior Bakery. 

* 

The South Side Bakery has been 

opened in Potosi, Mo. 
* 

The Star Bakery, Virginia, Minn., 
observed its 60th anniversary with 
special features of baked goods. 

o 

Fred Grimmig, owner of Jacques 
Pastry Shop, Miami Beach, Fla., is 
getting his share of experience with 
making huge cakes and pies. For the 
U.S. Marine Corps’ recent birthday 
celebration, he provided a 100 lb. cake 
with a 30 in. base. More recently he 
was called upon by the city’s Fire- 
men & Policemen’s Benevolent Assn. 
to furnish a 40 in. pie. Almost 100 Ib. 
mincemeat went into the big pie. 

e 

A building permit has been issued 
to the Interstate Bakery, 812 E. 
Ferry St., Buffalo, to make altera- 
tions to its building. 

* 


The Sunshine Biscuit Co. has 
opened a supply warehouse at 419 N. 
Santa Fe, Salina, Kansas. Five men 


with two trucks will provide in- 
ereased service to the Salina area, 
R. M. Kinion, manager, said. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAROLINA BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS OUTING FEB. 6-7 


PINEHURST, N.C.—The third an- 
nual golf stag outing of the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas has been 
set for Feb. 6-7 here, with the Caro- 
lina Hotel to be the center of activi- 
ties. 

Reservations for hotel space are 
now being taken by Mrs. Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, 
N.C., secretary of the association. 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


lhe Zuality Bakers Flour 


Oklahoma: Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO 


OKLAHOMA 
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Qualifying rounds in the golf out- 
ing will be played Feb. 6 and finals 
will be played Feb. 7. Skeet shooting 
will be another attraction Feb. 6 and 
bowling on the green will be a Feb. 
7 event. Prizes will be awarded to 
winners in all events. 

Other highlights will include a get 
acquainted party on the evening of 
Feb. 5, a cocktail party Feb. 6 and a 


_ 


smorgasbord Feb. 7. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLORASYNTH MOVES 

NEW YORK — The three - story 
building at 900 Van Nest Ave., New 
York, is now the new home for the 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., execu- 
tive offices and eastern production 
facilities. Construction has been su- 
pervised by Joseph H. Fein and David 
E. Lakritz, Florasynth executives. 
William Lakritz, president, states 
that the 70,000 sq. ft. available will 
provide greatly increased work and 
laboratory space. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
D. H. ROLLINS TRANSFERRED 
PHILADELPHIA — Sylvania divi- 

sion, American Viscose Corp., an- 

nounces that Dwight H. Rollins has 
been transferred from Philadelphia to 
the New York office. 








‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
100080. (em eer 


Duluth, Minnesota 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








GAR LAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
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J s LJ . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 
No. 3469—Egg 
Solids 

The Egg Solids Council, division of 
the Institute of American Poultry 
Industries, has just published a 24- 
page brochure entitled “The Inside 
Story, Egg Solids.” The brochure tells 
a fascinating word and picture story 
about research, processing and uses, 
and states that present-day egg solids 
are a new product wholly resultant 
from scientific and technological ad- 
vances. During 1952, almost 600 mil- 
lion shell eggs were converted to 
egg solids and the outlook for 1953 
is for even greater conversion. The 
brochure answers such questions as, 
“What does the process of drying do 
to the egg? What values, if any, are 
removed in the conversion? Also ex- 
plained are the processing steps, such 
as collecting, candling, breaking, sep- 
arating, blending, homogenizing, sta- 
bilizing, pasteurizing, drying and 
packaging of eggs. Check No. 3469 on 
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/ New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


the coupon and mail it for informa- 
tion on how to secure copies of the 
brochure. 


No. 3470—Paint 
Ingredient 

Thirty-five case histories of the 
successful use of protective coatings 
based on chlorinated rubber are in- 
cluded in a new Hercules Powder Co. 
booklet, ‘Protection With Parlon.”’ 
Water and sewage works, paper mills, 
storage tanks, and chemical and food 
processing plants are among the in- 
stallations located from coast to 
coast where these coatings have been 
photographed after long-term expo- 
sure to a variety of corrosive environ- 
ments. Also included in the 20-page 
booklet are performance data on 
these finishes and instructions for ap- 
plying paints with this ingredient by 
brush or spray to metal, wood and 
various cement and asphalt surfaces. 
The booklet claims that a two-coat 
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finish containing this ingredient in a 
Roxbury, Mass., bakery is still in ex- 
cellent condition after more than a 
year of daily cleaning and exposure in 
humid atmosphere of 100° F. To se- 
cure the booklet check No. 3470 on 
the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 3173—Kettle 


Coates Electric Manufacturing Co. 
has announced the introduction of the 
1954 model multi-purpose candy ket- 
tle, featuring improvements in de- 
sign and appearance. The kettle of- 
fers bakers a unit that is adaptable 
for large or small batches of icings, 
jams, jellies, preserves and other 





requiring 
cooking. The kettle has 27 different 
heat combinations from maximum to 
minimum. There are five adjustable 
adaptor rings for different size ket- 
tles. It holds any size pan from 8 to 


liquid products precision 


22 in. in diameter. Six 2-KW, 220 
volt, high temperature rod-type ele- 
ments are connected in three banks 
of 4-KWs each. Heavy duty, 3-heat 
switch controls are mounted on each 
bank below the bottom of the kettle, 
out of the heat zone. The kettle is 
made of heavy carbon steel sheets 
with a heat resistant finish, and in- 
sulated. Specifications are: Capacity, 
12 KW single phase AC or DC, 220 
volts; weight, 200 lb. crated for ship- 
ping; dimensions, 24-in. high including 
legs, 24 in. in diameter; finish, grey 
black. It is UL approved and con- 
forms to the ASME code. For further 
information check No. 3473 on the 
coupon and mail it to receive full in- 
formation. 


No. 3472—Fluid Drive 
Oven Mount 


Fish Equipment Co. has recently 
announced a fluid drive as standard 
equipment for all its ovens. The unit 
works like the fluid drive in automo- 
biles, providing smooth starting and 
stopping, and protection for bakery 
products, the firm states. It is a pow- 
er-slipping action in the case of acci- 
dental jamming of trays. The unit is 
mounted directly to the power. It is 
completely enclosed and factory guar- 
anteed. Further information regard- 
ing sizes and prices is available by 
checking No. 3472 on the coupon, 
clipping and mailing it to the address 
provided. 


No. 3471—Pan Oil 


A new all vegetable pan oil called 
Xtra Bake, has been developed by 
Caravan Products Co., Inc., especially 
for use in bread and roll pans. This 
product is reported to cling to the 
sides of pans, giving perfect release, 
and will not run down to pool in 
corners. Bread is thus kept free of 
oil stains and fried edges. This prod- 
uct complies with all pure food laws 
and its ingredients meet Federal 
Bread Standards, states the manufac- 
turer. It can be applied by brush, rag 
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or sponge and will go through all 
bread greasing machines. No special 
nozzles or equipment are required. It 
is claimed that one application will 
give from three to eight bakings, de- 
pending on shop conditions. Addition- 
al savings on labor and material are 
claimed because the new pan oil pro- 
vides extra bakings per greasing. 
Smoke-free baking is possible, and it 
will not gum bread pans. It is packed 
in 425-lb. non-returnable steel drums 
and 38 and 96-lb. steel pails. Check 
No. 3471 on the coupon and mail it 
to receive full information. 


No. 3479—Roll 
Slicer 


Alto Corp. has announced a new 
unit in its line of roll slicing equip- 
ment. It is called the Alto model “J” 
roll slicer. Designed for the bakery 
that feeds rolls directly from a cool- 
ing conveyor to the slicer, as well as 
for the bakery that hand-feeds rolls 
to the slicer, the new machine slices 





“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


| RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour DeLuxe ~ 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


« HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 
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UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 
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either sandwich or weiner rolls. In- 
stead of slicing roll clusters only from 


the center, the machine’ when 
equipped with five spindles hinge- 
slices clusters from both inside and 
outside. It will handle clusters of 
four and eight sandwich and weiner 
rolls, it is claimed, at speeds exceed- 
ing 2,700 packages of eight an hour 
using two or three workers at the 
slicer and wrapper, with rolls fed 
to the slicer in or out of the pan. It 
is said to accommodate clusters of six, 
eight or 12 rolls, according to the 
package requirements of the bakery 
concerned. It is said to eliminate 
trays, reduce labor materially, and 
permit the slicing of single rolls in 
the pan or slicing of cluster rolls in 
or out of the pan. A choice of three, 
four or five spindle machines is of- 
fered. Complete literature is avail- 
able by checking No. 3479 on the cou- 
pon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3474—Materials 
Handling Booklet 


The proper relationship between 
material handling and other functions 
in an industrial organization such as 
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process engineering, industrial en- 
gineering, plant layout, production 
and material control, purchasing, pro- 
duction, quality control and inspec- 
tion, accounting, maintenance, per- 
sonnel and product design is ex- 
plained in a new 12-page booklet pub- 
lished by the industry educational 
committee of the Material Handling 
Institute, Inc. General rules for ana- 
lyzing work-volume and work-density 
are also presented with an example in 
chart form of work-volume analysis. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
(50¢ each) from the Material Han- 
dling Institute, Inc., 813 Clark Blidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


No. 3482—Small- 
Parts Storage 


General Industrial Co. announces 





included. Other drawer units now in 
production include models ranging 
from eight to 128 drawers, models 
with larger size or metal drawers, 
and portable models with carrying 
handies. Over 750 combinations, to 
suit user’s exact requirements, can 
be supplied. Check No. 3482 on the 
coupon and mail it to receive com- 
plete literature and additional infor- 
mation. 


No. 3481—Bags 

Militzer’s, a Milwaukee bakery 
chain, gives polyethylene Showbags 
with its rye bread twice weekly to 
customers in its four stores. The bags, 
made by Central States Paper & Bag 
Co., are printed in a bright yellow, 
and advise, “To keep your bread 


fresh, store it in this Showbag, close. 





building good will 


reminder in 
and increased sales from pleased cus- 
tomers. For more information check 
No. 3481 on the coupon and mail it 


gift 


No. 3483—Bin 


A new under-counter bin for bak- 
eries has been introduced by the 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Ine. 
It is made from an extra hard al!u- 


























tk alieasl f , lete li f air tight, and place in refrigerator.” minum alloy. The firm states that 
ae See & sae ae © It is claimed to be an inexpensive its seamless construction and open 
See-Thru” drawer cabinets for small 
parts filing and storage. Called the 
model J-20, it consists of 20 crystal- 
clear lifetime-guaranteed plastic spill- 
J. re SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
wide by 1 7/16 in. high, in a welded 
all-steel cabinet. Overall size is 10% 
in. high by 12% in wide by 6 in. deep. RED \ A TIN( : SPECIAL 
The cabinet has an attractive silver- 
gray hammer finish and is equipped 
with rubber feet. Adjustable drawer 
dividers and identification labels are BI 
PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
ee 
More Reason than Rhyme! 
** Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 
And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! ” 
e - 
Call, write or wire 
wns surone | Chicago, U.S.A. 
INSTITUTE Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California . 




















requirements 


bead meet all sanitary 
in the handling of ingredients. It in- 
cludes a detachable dolly for easy mo- 
bility and a removable cover to facili- 


tate cleaning. It fits under most 
standard counters and benches. The 
bin which is round, has a capacity of 
29 gal. liquid. It holds approximately 
200 Ib. sugar or 115 lb. flour. It is 
available with or without handles. 
Two covers—a slipover type and a 
hinge type—are available. The over- 
all height of the unit with hinged 
cover and dolly is 27 in. with slip-over 
cover and dolly 24% in. The diameter 
of the bin is 22%, in. Known as the 
Wear-Ever bin, it is ideal for handling 
of dry ingredients such as flour and 
sugar. Check No. 3483 on the coupon 
and mail it to receive more infor- 
mation. 


No. 34181—Oven 


A new type of revolving tray oven, 
called model “C,” and designed for 
baking and roasting, has been an- 
nounced by the makers of Oven King 
The manufacturer states that this 
oven will do everything a conven- 
tional deck oven is required to do 
with all the combined advantages of 
a revolving tray. One opening at the 
front of the oven makes it easily ac- 
cessible and eliminates any back or 
side operations. It combines. the 
firm’s patented firing system with 
new design features. It is available in 
either electric or gas semi-direct fir- 
ing systems. The oven has full-length 
loading doors, four stabilized trays 
with 8-bun pan capacity, forward and 





reverse switch controls, and is 77% 


in. wide, 67 in. high and 57 in. deep 
(Four and twelve bun capacity with 
corresponding dimensions are also 
available.) It is constructed of 18- 
gauge cold rolled steel, has one-piece 
walls insulated with a 4-in. minimum 
thickness blanket-type rockwool, and 
lifetime lubricated interior bearings. 
The vent is front operated with an 
adjustable damper. The “C” is pow- 
ered by a single-phase, 115 volt motor 
and has a Robertshaw thermostat 
with 100° to 500° F. temperature 
range. It is equipped with a dial 
type thermometer, 150° to 750° F. 
The reel spider is flame cut steel, elec- 
trically welded to the main shaft. The 
drive unit is a roller chain with 
worm gear reduction unit. The out- 
side finish is white enamel, the inside 
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is Hi-Heat bitiluminum. It is shipped 
assembled or knocked down into ma- 
jor sections. Shipping weight is 1,800 
lb. For further information and dce- 
scriptive folders check No. 3484 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3475—Sandwich 
Wrapping Machine 


Lynch Corp., packaging machine 
division, has announced a new model 
sandwich wrapping machine, called 
the RS. It is equipped to wrap multi- 
ple-unit packages of round or square 
sandwiches and has several new de- 


sign features to simplify problems of 
production control. These features in- 
clude compensation for normal ir- 
regularities in sandwich thickness and 
cutting scrap losses while still 
wrapping up to 100 multiple-unit 
packages a minute, the company 
states. The machine can be directly 
connected to spreader equipment. Va- 
riable speed drive is standard. When- 
ever intake is stopped, it will com- 
plete the cycle on the final package 
in the wrapping head. A change of 
wrapping heads adjusts the machine 
from round to square packaging. Op- 
tional equipment will allow it to ac- 
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commodate packages from 1% in. to 
2 in. wide and from 1% in. to 3 in 
long. Additional information is avail- 
able by checking No. 3475 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3476—Formulas 


Formulas suitable for bakeries are 
included in a 12-page brochure recent- 
ly published by the Lemon Products 
Industry News Bureau. Among the 
formulas are lemon meringue pie, 
lemon meringue, lemon sponge pud- 
ding and lemon butter icing. To obtain 
the brochure, check No. 3476 on the 
coupon and mail it to this magazine. 
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HIGH PROTEIN WHEATS 


Premium hard wheat, with its exceptional high - protein con- 
tent is grown in Montana. 


It is this superior wheat that we mill into the flavor-packed 
fiours listed here. 


And it is the flavor of the baked goods you make from these 
flours that your customers prefer above all others. 


SUPER GRADES 


REGULAR GRADES 


_ MELLOW GRADES 


White, wire or 








Super Judith 
Isis Clear 


Super Sapphire 


PROTEIN ASH 


12.50 40 
12.70 42 
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Regular Sapphire 
Regular Judith 
King Grizzly Clear 
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Mellow Judith 


Mellow Sapphire 


11.40 40 
11.70 43 
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FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICES: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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With these flours in your shop it is easy 
to get your customers to choose bread for 
its taste qualities rather than its “squeez- 
ability.” These all-Montana wheat flours 
give unusual absorption and outstanding 
flavor characteristics. 
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The emulsifiers permitted under 
the federal bread standards have 
been a subject of many previous dis- 
cussions. There have been numerous 
conflicting claims, theories, reports 
of differing results, etc. regarding 
them. I will attempt to clarify some 
of these points for you based on our 
laboratory results and my own obser- 
vations in many shops. 

The emulsifiers came to our atten- 
tion about 20 years ago in the form 
of cake shortening improvers. The 
addition of certain emulsifiers with 
cake shortenings made it possible to 
permit the use of greater amounts 
of sugar, shortening, and _ liquids. 
These emulsifiers enabled us to pro- 
duce lighter cakes having more uni- 
form grain, more tender eating quali- 
ties, and better volume. The emulsi- 
fiers also gave our cakes increased 
shelf life. The emulsifier extended 
our tolerances somewhat in cake 
baking which enabled us to produce 
more uniform cakes from day to day. 
Based on these facts, we can truly 
say the emulsifiers could be consid- 
ered as cake improvers. 

I believe there is a tendency on 
the part of many bakers to expect 
some of the same improvements in 
bread quality experienced with the 
use of the mono’s in cake production. 

The reason these mono and diglyc- 
erides give us good results in cake 
was because they are effective emul- 
sifiers due to the presence of both fat 
soluble and water soluble groups 
within their structures. We know 
there is a mutual solubility of the 
mono and triglycerides, or the com- 
mon fats. 

This means that the mono and di- 
glycerides give us a means of com- 
bining the fat and non-fat ingredients 
into a more homogenous mixture. Or 
we can say that emulsifiers help to 
distribute homogeneously the oil solu- 
ble ingredients throughout the prod- 
uct in very fine particles. Actually, 
the permitted emulsifiers, under the 
bread standards, give us additional 
shortness in our product—more short- 


Editor’s Note: The original of Mr. Pettit’s 
discussion of emulsifiers was delivered be- 
fore the Southern Bakers Assn. Production 


Conference in Atlanta last fall. He is as- 


sistant production manager of the Patterson 
firm, with headquarters in Kansas City. 


Orvel W. Pettit 
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ness than could be attained with an 
equal amount of shortening. The per- 
mitted emulsifiers do not have any 
bread improving qualities such as 
most of us experienced with the 
polys. It is my own belief that the 
permitted emulsifiers, when used at 
the permitted levels, do not impart 
any properties other than those com- 
monly associated with the use of 
shortening. 

The section which deals with the 
permitted emulsifiers in the Federal 
Register reads as follows: “Shorten- 
ing, in which, or in conjunction with, 
which may be used—lecithin, mono 
and diglycerides of fat forming fatty 
acids (except lauric acid), or diacetyl 
tartaric esters of mono and diglycer- 
ides of fat forming fatty acids (ex- 
cept lauric acid), or a combination of 
two or more. The total weight of 
mono and diglycerides, including dia- 
cetyl tartaric acid esters of mono 
and diglycerides of fat forming fatty 
acids, used does not exceed 20% by 
weight of the combination of such a 
preparation and of shortening, and 
the total amount of monoglyceride in 
such mixture does not exceed 8% by 
weight of the combination; but, if 
purified or concentrated monoglyc- 
eride is used, the amount of such a 
preparation does not exceed 10% by 
weight of the combination of such 
preparation and the shortening. For 
the purpose of this section lecithin 
may include related phosphatides de- 
rived from the corn or soybean oil 
from which the lecithin was ob- 
tained.” 

The most common or most widely 
used of these emulsifiers, I believe, 
is the mono and diglyceride products 
that contain 40% monoglyceride. Ac- 
cording to the standards we can use 
1 lb. of 40% monoglyceride with every 
4 lb. shortening. For all practical pur- 
poses, we have found that % of 1% 
of 40% monoglyceride used in con- 
junction with 3% lard produces 
roughly about one half the amount of 
softness originally obtained when us- 
ing %% polys with the same amount 
of lard. 

(FIGURE 1) 


Please note on this chart the al- 
lowable levels on 40% monoglyceride 
products. With 1% fat you may use 
one quarter of 1% of a 40% mono- 
glyceride product. Two percent fat 
allows you to use 4% of 40% mono- 
glyceride and so on. 

The figures at the bottom of the 
chart show how these monoglycer- 
ide levels are figured. 

The standards say that “The total 
weight of mono and diglycerides, in- 
cluding diacetyl tartaric acid esters 
of mono and diglycerides of fat form- 
ing fatty acids, used does not exceed 
20% by weight of the combination of 
such a preparation and the shorten- 
ing, and the total amount of mono- 
glyceride in such a mixture does not 
exceed 8% by weight of the combina- 
tion. Based on the above statements, 
we find we are in line because 
20% x .40 which represents the 
amount of mono in the product give 
us 8%.” 

A rather exhaustive series of tests 


were recently conducted by our lab- 
oratories to determine the influence 
of mono and diglycerides on bread 
softness and quality. The product 
used in these studies had a mono- 
glyceride content of 40% and was 
typical of many such products being 
offered to the baker. Bread was pre- 
pared containing varying percentages 
of lard in conjunction with the vary- 
ing amounts of mono and diglyceride. 
The experiment was duplicated each 
day for a period of one week and the 
results averaged in order that signi- 
ficant data might be obtained. Test 
variables were randomized in the bak- 
ing schedule and quality scores to- 
gether with compressibility measure- 
ments were made blindly. 
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Cooling time and wrapping condi- 
tions were closely controlled to pre- 
vent these factors from influencing 
measurements of bread softness or 
compressibility. Average results for 
the five-day bake were as follows: 


(FIGURE 2) 


First, let us look at -the bread 
quality score on the left hand side 
of the graph, Figure 2. 

The score on 2% lard for quality was 
85. Two percent lard plus 42% mono- 
glyceride scored 86. The same applied 
on 3% lard and 3% lard plus 
monoglyceride. However, when we 
get up into 4% lard, we did drop off 
1 point in score. Also dropped a point 
on 4% lard and 1% monoglyceride. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
we are increasing the load the dough 
has to carry when we get up into 
these higher percentages. From these 
results, it appears that the mono and 
diglycerides have very little, if any, 
bread improving qualities. One point 
difference in score is fairly insignifi- 
cant. 

For comparison, note the quality 
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score of 88 at the bottom of the chart 


This bread was produced with 3% 
lard and .5 poly. 
The arrow at the left hand side 


points to the 3% fat level and *4 of 
1% 40% monoglyceride. This level 
gives you approximately 42 the soft- 
ness formerly obtained with the use 
of 142% poly and the same amount 
of lard. 

Now for the rest of the graph, you 
will note that the bar graph indicates 
very readily that we actually get 
more softness using 2% lard and !2°% 
mono’s than we do with 4% lard 
alone. This also shows us that lard 
by itself is not a very efficient soften- 
ing agent, but when we add a mate- 
rial such as monoglyceride, it does 
quite a bit to enhance the shortening 
value. 

(FIGURE 3) 

This chart gives us the maximum 
levels for the distilled monoglyceride 
products or purified or concentrated 
products. For some unknown reason, 
the standards allow 10% by weight of 
the combination of such preparation 
and the shortening. 

I would like to call your attention 
to the fact that the standards do not 
specify the percentage of glycerides 
in the distilled or concentrated prod- 
ucts. Some are 85 or 90% glycerides 
and others are about 70%. As a rule 
the products containing the lesser 
amounts are sold cheaper and they 
are, of course, less effective. For this 
reason, it is very necessary for the 
baker to check ingredient labels and 
if information relative to the percent- 
age of ingredients contained in the 
product is not shown, find out from 
the manufacturer. 

There is also another factor that 
I would like to point out, and that 
is of all the mono and diglyceride 
products we have tested there has 
been an amazing similarity of re- 
sults. By that I mean no one prod- 
uct seems to have an edge over an- 


other. After all the standards are 
pretty definite in classifying these 
products. Most of them offered to 


the baker are top quality products 
but the amount of usage is limited, 
so, therefore, the results are essen- 
tially the same. 

Lecithin is mentioned in the stand- 
ards but its level of usage is not 
limited. Lecithin can not be used in 
very large quantities because of its 
color and odor. It is my own observa- 
tion that lecithin is about equal to 
lard in effectiveness. I really believe 
it has more utility in other fields. 

With cool weather the effect of the 
emulsifiers can be very easily covered 
or eliminated if we do not heed some 
of the following factors which affect 
the bread staling rate: 

@ Carry ample fermentation. Young 
doughs produce bread which will set 
up quicker. 

@It is necessary to stay on the 
upper side of mixing time. 

@ Maintain a rigid control on flour 
quality as well as other ingredients. 

@ Guard against over-baking. 

@ Bread should be cooled properly 
and wrapped warm as possible. 

@ Do not allow bread to become 
chilled after wrapping. 

@ Are you baking as close to the 
market as possible? 

After all, there is no substitute for 
freshness. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

RAISIN SHIPMENTS DOWN 

FRESNO, CAL. Shipments of 
raisins to the trade in this country 
and Canada during November totaled 
18,474 tons, 1,549 tons below Novem- 
ber of a year ago and 3,232 tons 








below the average November ship- 
ments for the past five years, 
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Unity—and the 
Sooner. the Better 


We were visiting at an informal 
gathering of wholesale bakers recent- 
ly when ong of the successful bak- 
er - businessmen 
made the harsh 
statement that, in 
his opinion, the 
baking industry 
was losing ground, 
that sales were 
not keeping up 
with the popula- 
tion increase let 
alone showing in- 
creases over pre- 
vious per capita 
figures. The bak- 
er went on to 
blame this situation on the lack of 
unity in the industry. Bakers were 
not pulling together, he said, to pro- 
mote the industry as a whole and to 
increase the stature of baking and its 
products in the eyes of the consum- 
ing public. What the industry needed, 
he suggested, was stronger leader- 
ship and a unified nation-wide pro- 
gram around which all individual 
members of the industry could rally 
for unified support. 

That idea had a familiar ring to 
us. Only a few weeks previously, dur- 
ing the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention in Chicago, we had been visit- 
ing with staff members of the ABA 
and the Bakers of America Program. 
They had outlined their work in the 
nation-wide promotional program for 
the industry and the record of ac- 
complishments to date and plans for 
the future looked good. But, they 
pointed out, what the program need- 
ed was more support and cooperation 
from the individual members of the 
baking industry, a greater unity of 
purpose and particularly more co- 
operation at the local level by indi- 
vidual bakers. 

Here is an odd situation. A group 
of good national leaders on the one 
hand with a sound industry-wide pro- 
motional program in operation but 
lacking support from individual bak- 
ers. On the other hand, an individual 
baker deploring the lack of unity of 
purpose in the industry and stressing 
the need for promotion of the indus- 
try as a whole rather than fighting 
competitively as individual bakers. 

It seems unlikely that this situa- 
tion can be widespread. But perhaps 
it exists in sufficient degree to hold 
back the industry's effort from any- 
thing approaching complete effective- 
ness. 

The job is one of education, of 
telling the story of the opportunities 
for industry promotion that now ex- 
ist. The American Baker magazine is 
joining with the other industry pub- 
lications in telling this story. Some- 
day—-and the sooner the _ better- 
this need for industry unity and co- 
operation at all levels will become 


Bill Lingren 





more widely recognized. Movements 
like the Royal Order of Loyal Loaf- 
ers, the new organization with a 
frivolous name but a serious purpose, 
will be important factors in infor- 
mally banding the industry together 
and getting bakers and allied trades- 
men alike to direct their efforts to- 
ward promoting the industry as a 
whole. 
And the sooner, the better. 


Eeonomie Survey 
Valuable 


The value of the economic survey 
being sponsored by the American 
Bakers Assn. at the Northwestern 
University was pointed out recently 
by John P. McCarthy, chairman of 
the national affairs committee of the 
American Bakers Assn. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy cited the recent widespread 
demand for an investigation of the 
“spread” between what the cattleman 
gets for cattle and the price consum- 
ers pay for beef. Such investigations 
are not new to bakers, he pointed 
out. Should the price of cereal grains 
in the near future disappoint grain 
farmers, the baking industry may 
again face a demand for an investiga- 
tion of its costs and selling prices. 

“Should this happen we will real- 
ize how fortunate we are that our 
staff and Washington office personnel 
have acquired so much know-how in 
Washington contacts,” Mr. McCarthy 
said. “The economic survey we are 
supporting at Northwestern Univer- 
sity will be of great value. We may 
have to emphasize to our friends the 
farmers that while we are their best 
customers, other costs of labor, serv- 
ices and equipment are steadily tak- 
ing an increasing share of our total 
income.” 


A few weeks after Mr. McCarthy’s 
comments the staff of the Senate 
Agricultural Committee was ordered 
to begin a study of so-called spreads 
in food prices between what the 
housewife pays and the farmer re- 
ceives. The baking industry will be 
fortunate in having available recent 
analyses of its costs and methods of 
operation for use in presenting its 
case in this investigation. 


How Are Your 
Stale Returns? 


The stales problem is an ever- 
present one in the wholesale baking 
industry and must be the object of 
continual attack by management. One 
wholesale baker said recently he was 
thinking of renaming his sales man- 
agers and calling them “stales man- 
agers.” We suppose he was joking, 
but there have been situatiqns in cer- 
tain markets where bread sales man- 
agers would have more appropriately 
been named stales managers. 


A Substitute for 
a Substitute 


Bakers are forever threatening the 
flour millers with reports of their 
efforts to find a way to bake bread 
without flour, thus eliminating the 
most important item in the materials 
cost. One of them recently suggested 
he was planning to make a loaf of 
bread using sawdust instead of flour. 

An allied man present had an an- 
swer for him, however. 

“For heavens sakes,” he said, “I 
hope you're not successful in baking 
bread with sawdust. You'll just drive 
the bakers crazy trying to find a sub- 
stitute for sawdust!” 








LOUISE K. BUELL DAY—Following completion of 10 years as manager of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago, directors and members of the group staged a 
luncheon in her honor. Mrs. Buell here is being presented with a check and 
a gold medallion as a token of appreciation, by Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., charter member and past president of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, and chairman of the American Institute of Baking. 
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Baking Publications: 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 


Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Bakirg, for- 
merly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. A 
splendid guide to practical bakers...........ccccccccscseccces $3.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 


500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
aso a bas Pata Re Tere Gea ees Cea teers $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 
By P. 8. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, physics 
and biology upon which the practical operations of the bakery trade 
are based. Theory and practice combined, with experiments suggested 
for student to check up on the theory. An appendix for teachers, ex- 
plaining use of the instruments and making of necessary solutions. 


$4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 


For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking in- 
EES Agra b reas savas e bewele cay et sagiend ern ee anaeeen sae $2.00 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully Illustrated art paper, cloth 
I ees ae uae ae Te he EAs Maa OE ORM AIERY REP AEE AS $4.50 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY By Walter Bachman 


The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas for making all 
kinds of “Continental” cakes and pastries. Covers every stage from 
raw materials to the finished article. ..........cccecccesceces $9.00 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS. ..........ccsccsccccccccces $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
TE is idos oa o:6.4e 4k G0 Rohe wh aeried ewe selomm vidas $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 


Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for...........+.-.+seeeseeees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 


Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some.........+..-.++++++% $5.00 


COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
SNE oo 5. 6 a ons B vie inrn, sine waa tin aig ecwle eine elelek Snes einisin a $2.50 


UP-TO-DATE CONFECTIONERY By Albert R. Daniel 


Revised 2d Edition. Fully illustrated with over 100 art plates. Very 
ON BAY GIG ina dies ic asi sin ons cna bea aeaesie se siele neg hoceaagmend $8.00 


THE REASON WHY 





3y Albert R. Dzanis! 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
ful research work done. e De cate 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 


should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information. .......... $1.00 


TEN TRAILS TO SALES By Fred De Armond 
How to get more names on the dotted line. Some chapter headings— 
Study People, Why and How They Buy; Know Your Products; Plan 
Your Sales Talk; Pick Your Prospects; Focus on the Key Issue; 
Ask for the Order. 118 pages, cloth bound .................. $3.50 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution............ $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 
A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, managers and 
owners. Sections on interviewing prospective salesmen, record keep- 
ing, advertising......... Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 


Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design...................0.00- $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATISSERIE 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery.......... $10.00 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION IN INDUSTRY By Samuel J. Lee 
Analyzes every form of automotive transportation for business pur- 
poses. Makes recommendations for efficient fleet management. Pro- 
vides effective record-keeping systems. Stresses “preventive main- 
tenance” to minimize costs. Emphasizes driver education for safety 
and profit. Originally published 1950, this revised edition 1953. .$7.50 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
eG Sonos sedan ticimevindkxSecwuseneunewn $3.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 


in his field, now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur........... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
NE aia AR Pe cele gis dG res ncndiebuinstineb ee saticeiise wesee oon $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small..................... $1.00 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1953 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries 
Sections devoted to each industry. Published annually for over forty 
years and used as a reference on annual crops, manufacture, state 
POOH TAWE, INCHING IGDETING, GEC. . ooo. o.c ccc cccveccecssccesses $2.00 


REPRINT: TRAINING TOMORROW’S BAKERS 


A special report by The American Baker, on the nation’s baking 
schools, and how they are fitting youth for a bright future in the 
baking industry. Gives essential detail for each of the schools in the 
REE NE WE I oo a pcacpyesicnsi eye's ses cntraeloiwaainensimeseees 10¢ 


Reader Service Department 


The American Baker 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








OLD BREWSTER MILL—A commit- 
tee of public-spirited citizens of 
Brewster, Mass., has made possible 
the preservation unto posterity, which 
should be grateful, of a fine old Cape 
Cod watermill, 
one aspect of 
which is shown 
in the inset 
picture. The 
mill is an oper- 
ating museum, 
open to the 
public for in- 
spection on 
certain Satur- 
day afternoons 
each summer. 
'Corn some- 
times is ground for the edification 
and enlightenment of visitors, to 
whom the meal is sold in souvenir 
parcels. 

The original Brewster mill was 
erected about 1660 by Kenelm Wins- 
low. It has been called the first water- 
power gristmill in the Massachusetts 
colony. Winslow's successor, another 
Kenelm Winslow, added a fulling mill, 
said to have been the first power- 
operated wooden mill in America. The 
properties remained in the Winslow 
family until recent years. In 1871 the 
original gristmill burned and was re- 
placed by the present structure, which 
is believed to be an approximate rep- 
lica of the original. 

Windmills were more common to 
the Cape Cod scene than watermills. 
The Pilgrims knew them in England 
and in Holland and naturally set them 
up in the New World to meet their 
immediate need for flour. Some of 
them remain as picturesque souvenirs 
of the past. 





&4%4%The importance of THE 
TEEN-AGE MARKET is under- 
scored by a recent survey showing 
that 75% of all teen-agers bake regu- 
larly; 80% help plan meals; 90% 
help prepare meals; and 16% cook 
all evening meals. Based upon re- 
quests for recipe leaflets, sandwiches 
would appear to score highest in the 
teen-agers’ interest in foods.—Wheat 
Flour Institute. 


“THIS IS LIFE” is a 29: minute, 16- 
mm. sound movie, in color, produced 
this year for the American Meat In- 
stitute. It tells the story of the “meat 
team” that figures all the way from 
the ranches and farms of America to 
the consumer's dinner table. Three 
over-all phases are involved in the 
story. First, there is the nutritional 
value of meat, brought out vividly in 
both documentary and character ani- 
mation; second, the work of the peo- 
ple of the meat industry, and third, 
a strong identification of the con- 
sumer audience with the subject. 
Through all these phases, sound, 
music and words complement and 
supplement the beautifully photo- 
graphed scenes. The result is a film 
that provides a fine exposition of the 
part played by meat production and 


processing in the economic life of the 
nation. 

Prints of the film are available for 
nationwide free loan through the 27 
regional exchanges of Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Bookings 
may be made also from the American 
Meat Institute’s headquarters at 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

The entertainment value of the 
film renders it adaptable to varied 
use. The maker of flour and bread 
will find it stimulating and provoca- 
tive of the desire to emulate its fine 
qualities. It is close to the world of 
feedstuffs, and should have value in 
feed merchandising on all levels. 


The husks from the carob tree’s 
pods, we are told, is the bread John 
the Baptist ate in the wilderness. 
This is the reason why it is also 
called “St. Johnsbread.” Mohammed’s 
armies on the march sometimes lived 
on “Kharub.” The ancient Romans, 
the Spaniards and the Britons knew 
the carob tree and lived on its pods 
when other food was scarce. 


Fifty years ago loaves of bread 
with globules of mercury inside were 
used in the U.S. to raise drowned 
bodies. 
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NYLON AND MODERNIZED 
BOOKKEEPING may help slash 
some of that nine-figure deficit of the 
Post Office Department we have been 
reading about for lo, these many 
years. 

The PO is testing a new nylon bag 
for air mail service. It weighs about 
6% oz., only half of what standard 
bags tilt the needle on the weighing 
machine. 

If experimentation shows that the 
nylon bags are practical for lengthy 
use, the PO Department will save an 
estimated $1 million a year. 

That may not seem like much, con- 
trasted to the overall PO deficit but 
it will build an adequate hospital for 
a community of average size! And, of 
course, this type of saving would be 
in line with the economy program ad- 
vocated so long by the national 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The bookkeeping change is not 
tentative—it is already in effect. And 
it makes the PO Department the first 
in U. S. governmental history to adopt 
whole-dollar accounting by dropping 
pennies. The reform was _ initiated 
July 1, the beginning of the fiscal 
year. 

Whole dollar accounting, used for 
many years by major industrial firms, 
has proven that pennies tend to lose 
their significance in large operations 
involving millions of dollars annually, 
experts say. The procedure eliminates 
the pennies and rounds out the dol- 
iars at the earliest points practicable 
in the accounting operation. 

To avoid accumulation of error in 
eliminating pennies, the PO will 
round them out to the nearest dollar 
rather than drop them. Differences 


are expected to be insignificant be 
cause of the tendency of rounded 
items to offset one another. Once e 
figure has been rounded out each sub- 
sequent use of it carries with it sav- 
ings in bookkeeping time. 

The penny-dropping procedure wil! 
save an estimated $500,000 annually, 
according to the estimate of Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summer- 
field. That is more than sufficient to 
build a wing on that $1,000,000 hos- 
pital the savings on nylon bags would 
make possible. 


The average American employee’s 
real wages (what money wages can 
buy) have increased nearly 2.5% per 
man hour per year since 1900, accord- 
ing to the Committee for Economic 
Development. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, national dis- 
tributor of 16 mm. sound motion pic- 
tures to schools, clubs, industrial 
plants, television stations and other 
community organizations, announces 
publication of its 39th annual catalog, 
‘Selected Motion Pictures.” More 
than 1,400 subjects are described, 
including 140 industrially-sponsored 
free-loan films. Association is the 
oldest distributor of non-theatrical 
films in the country, having begun 
operations in 1911. 

The films are grouped under 22 
category headings to assist teachers, 
industrial relations directors, pro- 
gram chairmen and others who use 
films in their programming. Among 
the categories are: Agriculture, Arts 
and Crafts, Geography, History, Home 
Economics, Industry and Manufac- 
turing, Social Science, and Entertain- 
ment. 

More than 100 new films have been 
added to Association Films libraries 
in the last year, including 36 indus- 
trial films. Copies of the catalog may 
be had by addressing Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N.Y.; or the company’s libraries 
in Ridgefield, N.J. (Broad at Elm), 
Chicago (79 E. Adams Street), Dallas 
(1915 Live Oak Street) and San 
Francisco (351 Turk Street). 


A BOON FOR THE BUSY 


“If I had the time,” 
She often said, 

“T’d do my baking, 
Especially bread; 

But between a family’s 
And outside demands, 
It’s one task too many 
For too busy hands. 


Meanwhile—and how shocked 
Mother would be— 

I patronize daily 

A fine bakery, 

And say, “Thank heaven 

The work has been done 

For myself, and all women, 
As I, on the run.” 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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Program Complete 
for Feb. 2-4 Meeting 


of Tri-State Bakers 


NEW ORLEANS — Program plans 
for the first winter convention of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn. Feb. 2-4 at 
the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, have 
been completed. Usually held in the 
spring, the convention is expected to 
draw an outstanding delegation of 
bakers and allied men from Alabama, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Andreas Reising, Tri-State presi- 
dent, has announced that Gene Flack, 
sales counsel and director of adver- 
tising for Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
New York, will be one of the fea- 
tured speakers. 

“Arrangements for the appearance 
of this nationally noted bakery execu- 
tive and sparkling speaker,” Mr. Reis- 
ing stated, “have been completed by 
J. Roy Smith, chairman of the pro- 
gram and speakers’ committee. Mr. 
Flack is president of National Sales 
Executives, Inc., which has a roster 
of some 22,500 sales executives, rep- 
resenting more than 5 million sales 
people.” 

Another prominent convention 
speaker will be Albert R. Fleisch- 
mann, vice president, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Reising emphasized the advan- 
tages in the change in dates for the 
Tri-State convention. “These Febru- 
ary dates,” he stated, “will avoid con- 
flict of our bakers’ assembly with 
others in the South and elsewhere, 
which in the past caused difficulty 
for bakers and allied men in attend- 
ing conventions that followed one 
after the other.” 


Ladies’ Entertainment 

Mrs. Andreas Reising will again 
head the committee in charge of wom- 
en’s entertainment. The tentative pro- 
gram includes a tour of “Uptown New 
Orleans,” and a lunch and refresh- 
ments under the famous City Park 
oaks. The ladies will be guests at the 
allied party on the afternoon and 
evening of Feb. 3. The transportation 
committee will be headed by Mrs. 
A. J. Palermo and Mrs. Christy J. 
Smith. On the second day, there will 
be a Vieux Carre luncheon at one of 
the famous. restaurants, with a 
fashion show. The ladies will also 
take part in the president’s cocktail 
party, and the annual banquet and 
dance that follow on the closing 
night. 

Two general sessions are scheduled 
during the convention, one in the 
forenoon of Feb. 3, and the other 
during the afternoon of Feb. 4. The 
committee for retailers, under the 
presidency of Ray Rutland, Rutland’s 
Bakery, Birmingham, Ala., of the re- 
tail division, has arranged a session 
for retailers on the forenoon of Feb. 
4. This will be followed by a luncheon 
for all conventioneers, and the gen- 
eral session will follow through for 
all. 

The program also includes address- 
es by Harold Fiedler, secretary of the 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago, and 
by Howard O. Hunter, president of 
the American Institute of Baking. 
Chicago. A prominent clergyman will 
give an inspirational address. 

Registration of visitors will begin 
Feb. 2, under direction of Georges 
Dennery, life-time chairman of regis- 
tration. 

Reservations for rooms should be 
made directly with the Jung Hotel, 
1500 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 
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Atkinson Joins with Fruehauf 
In Bulk Flour Handling System 


MINNEAPOLIS—The results of combined efforts of the Atkinson 
Milling Co. and the Fruehauf Trailer Tank division, Omaha, Neb., are shown 
in the illustration above as the two firms demonstrated their new bulk flour 
handling equipment here recently. 

Development and experimentation have taken nearly two years. The 
basic flour unloading system was developed by Atkinson and detailed in 
this journal during the development period; the Fruehauf Trailer Co. was 
selected to provide the basic transportation equipment for the new flour 
handling system. 

The Fruehauf company says its newly-introduced tank trailer is designed 
to “provide faster, safer, more sanitary and more economical distribution” 
of flour. It will also reduce inventory space requirements and lower costs 


to the bakery in sealed, lined compartments, and discharged at the ra‘e of 
800 lb. a minute into the bakery’s storage bins. The flour is never exposed 
to the air. 

The new Fruehauf tank trailer has a capacity of 40,000 lb. of flour. Over- 


all trailer length is 35 ft. Two inches of glass fiber insulation line the top of 
the shel] and two thirds of the sides. Unloading equipment consists of two 
individually controlled worms or screws operated in conjunction with a 
patented actuator system installed by the Atkinson Milling Co. 

Present plans call for the manufacture of this tank trailer either with 
or without the discharging equipment, and while the pilot model is designed 
particularly for the milling and baking industries, this trailer should have a 
wide application wherever bulk materials of a similar nature are carried, 
the company says. 

The illustration at the left above shows the new trailer being demon- 
strated to milling and baking company executives in Minneapolis recently. 
Included in the group are Mel Cowden and George Horsch of American 
Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis; Harry Fruehauf, first vice president, Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit; and T. J. Whalen, vice president, Atkinson Bulk Trans- 
port Co., Minneapolis. The picture at the right shows the new trailer ready 





for bakeries, the company claims. 


The flour is transferred through tubes from the mill to the trailer, carried 


for transport. 
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WELKER BECHTEL NAMED 
AIB LABORATORIES HEAD 


CHICAGO — Welker Bechtel, re- 
search chemist, who joined the staff 
of the American Institute of Baking 
four years ago, and who has been 
responsible for extensive studies on 
the causes of staling of bakery foods, 
has been named director of labora- 
tories. He succeeds Donald F. Meis- 
ner, who has been in charge of the 
laboratories for the past several 
years, and who now is with Omar, 
Inc., Omaha. 

Mr. Bechtel’s studies on staling for 
the institute laboratories have in- 
cluded both the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture sponsored investigations 
of the causes of bread staling, and 
the Swift & Co. sponsored work on 
cake staling. 

Mr. Bechtel, who has a B.A. from 
the University of Dubuque, and a 
master’s degree from the University 
of Chicago, did his major academic 
work in the fields of cereal and or- 
ganic chemistry. He came to the in- 
stitute from the Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation in Cedar Rapids, 
where he had a research fellowship. 
Primarily concerned with the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of starch- 
es and the microscopy of cooked and 
dispersed starches, he invented the 
corn industries viscometer. Recogni- 
tion of the staling studies that Mr. 
Bechtel has done was made by the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation 
last September when he was a par- 
ticipant in its annual Round Table. 


His report on the function of starch 
in bakery foods was among the pa- 
pers on basic research in carbohy- 
drates presented by chemists from 
government and university labora- 
tories. 

For several years, Mr. Bechtel was 
an instructor in chemistry at Boone 
(Iowa) Junior College. He is the 
author of a number of scientific arti- 
cles which have been published in 
Cereal Chemistry, Food Technology, 
and the Journal of Colloid Science. 





Welker Bechtel 


He is a member of Sigma Xi, scienti- 
fic honorary society, of the American 
Chemical Society, the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, and the 
Society of Rheology. 

He is married, makes his home in 
Park Ridge, and has one daughter, a 
student aat Northwestern University. 

In the institute laboratories, Karel 
Kulp, analytical chemist in the serv- 
ice laboratories, has been transferred 
to research. Miss Olga Golosinec, who 
recently joined the staff, will be the 
analytical chemist. The present work 
of the service laboratories will con- 
tinue with Mary Robinson and Joanne 
Harriss as technicians; in the bacte- 
riological laboratory Dr. Anthony 
Castellani and Richard Makowski 
continue the studies on cream filled 
bakery foods; while the pilot work is 
handled by George Hammer. As of 
Jan. 1, Joseph G. Ponte, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the current class of the AIB 
School of Baking, will become assist- 
ant test baker. At the University of 
Wisconsin, research chemist Frank 
Hepburn is doing special investiga- 
tions on the nutrients in bakery foods. 


OMAR NAMES D. F. MEISNER 
TO BREAD POST AT OMAHA 


OMAHA—Donald F. Meisner has 
been named general bread superin- 
tendent at the general offices of 
Omar, Inc., Omaha. He had been with 
the American Institute of Baking in 
Chicago since 1948. 

After receiving his masters degree 


from the University of Illinois in 
1944, he was affiliated with the Wil- 
liam S. Merrell Co. in Chicago. From 
1946 to 1948 he worked for the C. J. 
Patterson Co. in the same city. 

He has been the section secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and a member of 
the American Chemical Society, Food 
Technologists Association, and the 
Alpha Chi Sigma Fraternity. 

Born in Sabetha, Kansas, Mr. Meis- 
ner did his undergraduate work at 
the University of Wichita. He and 
his wife and two children are mov- 
ing to Omaha from their Park Ridge, 
Ill., home. 
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St. Louis Group 
Backs Scholarship 


ST. LOUIS—A $600 scholarship to 
the American Institute of Baking 
will be awarded Jan. 5 at a regu- 
lar meeting of the Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club. Making the 
award will be Harold Freund, Walter 
Freund Bakeries, St. Louis, chair- 
man of the club’s scholarship com- 
mittee. The meeting will be at the 
Congress Hotel. The winner will re- 
ceive $480 for tuition and $120 te 
cover incidentals. Applications closed 
Dec. 15. The scholarship committee 
consists of Harold Freund as chair- 
man and Ed. Seibert, Noll Baking 
Co., Alton, Ill., co-chairman and the 
executive committee, headed by John 
Boeck, Ward Baking Co., president 
of the club. 
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“Most Neglected Meal” .. . 


Cooperation of Food Industries Sought 
as Bakers Promote Better Breakfasts 


The baking industry has put the 
finishing touches on plans for its 
second annual cooperative Better 
Breakfast Campaign, according to 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

The Bakers of America Program is 
again promoting the campaigns using 
the “Good Breakfast Means Good 
Morning” theme of last year’s suc- 
cessful promotion. Cooperating in the 
drive are millers, meat packers, dairy 
and coffee interests, canners and 
frozen juice processors, grocers, res- 
taurant operators, cereal and fruit 
distributors among others. The cam- 
paign is scheduled for February and 
March. 

“For years science has extolled the 
virtue of good breakfasts in terms of 
health, and alertness,” Mr. Kelley 
said. ‘“‘To the manufacturers, process- 
ors, and retailers of breakfast items 
the popularity of this meal has an- 
other important appeal: sales volume. 
This campaign went through its first 
year last year with flying colors and 
it should be a much greater success 
this year.” 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that there 
are many specialized promotions on 
individual items during the year, but 
that rarely does the retailer have an 
opportunity to build a store-wide pro- 
motion which enable building sales 
of many items. 

“The breakfast campaign does just 
that,” he said. “Bread, sweet rolls 
and other bakery items; dairy prod- 
ucts, cereals, meats, juices, fruits, 
coffee and other products can all be 
featured in the breakfast promotion. 

“Studies indicate that breakfast is 
the most neglected of all meals. The 
two-month baker-sponsored cam- 
paign can do much to regain this 
market for the grocer, with heavy 
merchandising of the idea at the point 
of sale.” 

This year’s publicity campaign will 
include strong coverage of metropoli- 
tan and weekly newspapers with ma- 
terial produced by the Bakers of 
America Program and the consumer 
service department of the American 
Institute of Baking. Special stories 
with both color and black-and-white 
photos and mats will be distributed. 

Radio and TV coverage of the cam- 
paign will be highlighted by the Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., sponsored segment 
of Arthur Godfrey’s Feb. 14 radio- 
television simulcast, featuring the 
Better Breakfast theme. Special 
scripts will go from BOAP to some 
1,100 radio stations throughout the 
country. 

A number of national consumer 
magazines have indicated that they 
will tie in with editorial articles on 
the good breakfast idea. Full-color 
advertisements by the Bakers of 
America Program will appear in 
magazines of national scope, includ- 
ing Good Housekeeping, True Con- 
fessions, Look, Seventeen, and Mc- 
Call’s emphasizing good breakfasts to 
15 million homes. This advertisement 
illustrates four nutritious breakfasts, 
toast, sweet rolls, and French toast. 


The headline is “Four Right Ways to 
Start Your Day Right.” The photo- 
graphs in the ad also are featured in 
store posters and the table tents 
being made available to Bakers of 
America Program subscribers. 

A special breakfast promotion has 
been scheduled by the Independent 
Grocers Alliance Distributing Co. for 
all IGA stores starting Feb. 11, as a 
direct tie-in with the baker cam- 
paign. O. W. Johler, vice president of 
the distributing company, reports 
that “‘we experienced quite a success- 
ful promotion a year ago.” 

Factors in the national campaign 
listed by Mr. Kelley as distinctly ad- 
vantageous to the local retailer in- 
clude strong coverage of both na- 
tional and weekly newspapers with 
specially-prepared mats, pictures, and 
stories; radio and TV features and 
the magazine advertising campaign. 
A number of national magazines plan 
special articles on the need for better 
breakfasts. 

The Bakers of America Program is 


distributing point of sale material to 
bakers, for use in retail outlets of 
all kinds. Posters, window cards, 
streamers and other items will be 
available to grocers through bakers. 

A number of breakfast item manu- 
facturers will feature the campaign 
theme through service-type advertise- 
ments which illustrate such break- 
fast-table foods as sausage, eggs, 
bacon, cereal, juices, syrup, coffee, 
oranges, and milk. End-label manu- 
facturers have designed labels on the 
breakfast theme. Of these, Mr. Kelley 
says, “One of the most effective ways 
for the baker to tie in with the ‘Good 
Breakfast Means Good Morning’ pro- 
motion is with the bread package. 
Your package is in the right place at 
the right time—at the point of sale, 
in the kitchen, even on the breakfast 
table in many homes.” 

Actively supporting the breakfast 
campaign are the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, the National Restaurant Assn., 
the Pineapple Growers Assn., and the 
California Raisin Advisory Board. 

Urging full cooperation by bakers, 
Mr. Kelley emphasized: “If you have 
a breakfast product to sell you can 
profit from this campaign by using 
the good breakfast theme in con- 
sumer, educational, home economic, 
grocer, and all advertising and local 
promotional activities. Incorporate it 
in your point-of-sale material. The 








SPOTLIGHT ON PINEAPPLE—Bakers’ pineapple pie that’s “second-helping 
good” will be spotlighted during January and February in the intensive adver- 
tising program of the pineapple industry. Full-color advertisements featuring 
pineapple pie, made with crushed pineapple will reach more than $7 million 
families through 10 of the nation’s largest magazines. Included are Jan. 18 
Life, February issues of Woman’s Home Companion, McCall’s, Good House- 
keeping, Parents’, Today’s Woman, Sunset and True Story. Sunday newspaper 
supplements, including This Week and the New York Roto Magazine, will also 
carry full-color advertisements. Full-page advertisements in leading bakery 
publications suggest bakers profit from the pineapple pie promotion drive by 
featuring this favorite dessert in January and February. Advertisements point 
out that during a similar promotion last year, pineapple pie in many places 
outsold any other pie three to one. Pineapple pie display material offered to 
bakers includes: Back bar streamers (No. 141) 20 by 2% in., and full-color 
counter cards (No. 142) 8 9/16 by 9 1/16 in. These display pieces will be sup- 
plied without charge by writing to the Pineapple Growers Assn., 215 Market 


St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
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Breakfast Promotion Symbol 


bakers’ own effort will have the auto- 
matic support of all the powerful na- 
tional promotional factors lined up 
behind this campaign.” 
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BAKERY PROFIT RATIOS 
REPORTED BY USDA UNIT 


WASHINGTON — Net profit for 
nine major baking companies in 1952 
was 12.1 compared with a base aver- 
age of 8.1, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported recently. The 
ratio is determined as a percentage 
of stockholders’ equity, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Bureau, and the base average is cal- 
culated on the 1935-39 period. 

Similar percentages for 1952 in 
other types of business were: 11 for 
milling firms, 9.9 for dairy products 
and 3.7 for meatpackers. 

Profits as a percentage of baking 
industry sales amounted to 3.5 com- 
pared with 7.1 in the base period. 
Comparative percentages were 2.5 
for milling, 2.1 for dairy products and 
4 for meatpackers. 
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EMIL FINK NOMINATED TO 
HEAD BAKERS CLUB, INC. 


NEW YORK—Enmil Fink, president 
of the Fink Baking Corp. of this city, 
has been named by the nominating 
committee of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
as candidate for president of the 
group for 1954. 

Arthur W. Drake, vice president of 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Irvington, N.J., 
was named candidate for first vice 
president and Frank J. Hale, presi- 
dent of National Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N.J., for second vice president. 
Ernest B. Keirstead of Hartford, 
Conn., is on the slate for reelection 
as treasurer. Frank A. Lyon, New 
York, is secretary of the club. 

The election will be held at the next 
regular meeting of the club scheduled 
for the first week in February. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANUFACTURERS’ GROUP 
RELEASES MEETING DATES 


NEW YORK—Three 1954 meetings 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. have been announced by 
Raymond J. Walter, executive secre- 
tary of the group. 

The Feb. 28 meeting in Chicago will 
be at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. Ori 
June 17-18 the group will meet at the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., 
and on Oct. 17 a meeting has been 
scheduled for the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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“Cakes Sell Diamonds” 


The Cake Box Bakers, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., baked 6,000 cakes for 
Helzberg’s Jewelers Plaza Store to give away as the store celebrated its fifth 
birthday recently. 

A diamond ring, varying in value from $100 to $500, was found in every 
1,200th cake. The promotional reaction where “cakes sold diamonds,” was 
very good. 

Barney Helzberg, the jeweler, said, “It was a terrific success.” Sam 
Pasternak, Cake Box Bakers, who baked the cakes, said, ‘““We’re happy—that 
is a lot of cakes.” 

The Cake Box Bakers, Inc., have expanded its facilities and had an open 





DUAL MERCHANDISING SUCCESS—B. C. Helzberg (right), president of 
one of Kansas City’s outstanding retail jewelry firms, is shown in the illustra- 
tion at the left above placing a diamond ring in one of the 6,000 cakes which 
Helzberg’s presented on the occasion of the fifth birthday of the store on 
Kansas City’s Country Club Plaza. He is being assisted by Guy Hicks of Cake 
Box Bakers, Inc., of Kansas City, who supplied the pastry for the occasion. 
(Center) Crowds gathered early for the fifth birthday anniversary two-day 
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house at its new plant Dec. 10. At this open house president William F. Eller- 
brock, of Missouri Bakers Assn. commended the two firms for this smart 
enterprise and he awarded them the new famous Missouri state bakers’ Cap 
and Apron. Throngs visited the bakery at its open house. The success of the 
bakery in its expansion has been aided by Sam Pasternak’s foresight in the 
use of a public relations man, Dan L. Fennell, Jr., of the Jim McQueeny 
Associates. 

Ben Pasternak, vice president, arrived in Kansas City in 1920 from his 
native Poland and immediately took up his trade as a baker. His son Sam 
joined him as president of the new corporation after his return from World 
War II. This project was a tribute to Cake Box Bakers, Inc., in particular and 
the bakers of America in general. This promotion was noted widely in this 
area and it is reasonable to expect that high quality cake products will play 
a prominent part in local promotions in the future. 


celebration. At the right are some of the guests at the Cake Box Bakers open 
house. Left to right—Sam Pasternak, president, Cake Box Bakers, Inc.; 
William F. Ellerbrock, president of Missouri Bakers Assn. and Ellerbrock 
Bakeries, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; Ben Pasternak, vice president and originator of 
Cake Box Bakers; Barney Helzberg, president of Helzberg’s, Kansas City’s 
largest jewelers. Mr. Ellerbrock is congratulating the Pasternaks and com- 
mending Mr. Helzberg for using cake in celebrating the birthday. 





Omar Brings Out 
Frozen Fruit Pies 


In Omaha, Omar, Inc., has an- 
nounced it will enter the national 
market starting in January, with 
family-size frozen fruit pies (1 Ib., 
10 oz.) of apple, cherry, peach, mince 
and boysenberry. The announcement 
was made by C. L. Schroeder, sales 
manager of the specialty products 
division of Omar. 

The frozen fruit pies are family 
size and will serve five to six people. 
They will retail at 69¢ to 79¢ in vari- 
ous markets. The pies will be indi- 
vidually packaged, over-wrapped in 
five colors. Omar’s food brokers will 
handle the distribution of Omar 
frozen fruit pies through chains and 
frozen food distributors. 

Omar’s research and consumer- 
testing by housewives in Omaha en- 
couraged the company to enter the 
national market with frozen fruit pie 
products, it said. The quick freezing 
of the pies in the plant is said to 
retain the rich fresh fruit flavor of 
the fruits and also makes the pie 
crust flaky. Omar visualizes the 
pies as one of America’s biggest 
dessert sellers. 
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PACKAGING EXPOSITION SET 


CHICAGO—The Society of Indus- 
trial Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Engineers has launched plans 





Sidelines Boost 
Baker’s Profits 


How broadly a small town retail 
baker can extend the bounds of his 
business is graphically illustrated by 
Edward F. Hutz of the Polly Ann 
Bakery, Turlock, Cal. Mr. Hutz told 
his story in one of the major talks 
on the program of the Allied Trades 
of Northern California conference in 
San Francisco earlier this year. 

The cash registers at the Polly Ann 
ring up $6,000 yearly on the six stools 
he installed in a coffee shop depart- 
ment. Customers serve themselves 
with coffee and purchase the bakery 
items they wish to eat from the 
counters. Sales girls are forbidden to 
leave the counters to assist in the 
coffee nook. Up to 150 people daily 
serve themselves in this setup. 

A second sideline at the Polly Ann 
is ice cream. Mr. Hutz said that he 
could not compete with the regular 
commercial products and has concen- 
trated on a high quality product. On 
hot days, when bakery sales slump, 
the sales from ice cream more than 
offset this drop. 

Also, the ice cream serves as an 
excellent combination offer that 
stimulates sales. For instance, a cake 
and a quart of ice cream may be on 
sale for $1. Other combinations in- 
clude cookies and even bread with ice 
cream. Mr. Hutz calls his own-made 
ice cream a perfect tie-in for his 
shop. 


for the 1954 ninth annual Industrial 
Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, competition and 
short course. They will be held at 
the Coliseum in Chicago, the exposi- 
tion and competition Sept. 28-30, and 
the short course Sept. 27-30. C. J. 
Carney, Jr., is the managing direc- 
tor of SIPMHE and the yearly events. 


VALENTINE—For the 16th year, General Mills, Inc., is making its Sweet- 
heart Cake available to the baking industry as a Valentine’s Day promotion. 
Being supplied to bakers is a promotion kit containing attractive pink win- 
dow streamers, a merchandising-formula pamphlet, a schedule of “Betty 
Crocker” radio shows which GMI will use to build up interest and bakers’ 
sales, and cellophane cake bands to be used as illustrated above. Heart- 
shaped metal pans, cake boards, plastic cupids and pan liners are also 
available. The three separate radio shows will be heard over 331 radio 
stations Feb. 10. 


A third sideline that yields $3,000 
yearly is candy. Demand is largely 
seasonal. No extra overhead is re- 
quired in handling it, as he does not 
make his own candy but handles a 
well known commercial line. 

All of this business is within the 
30 by 30 ft. space occupied by the 
Polly Ann Bakery. 
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R. L. Panneton 
L. E. Johnson 


J. M. Burns 
Melvin Forwalder 


Red Star Announces Promotions 


MILWAUKEE—J. A. Kirkman, Jr., 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., has announced the advance- 
ment of 12 members of the sales staff 
to positions of higher responsibility 
ranging from field sales operations 
representative to executive sales as- 
sistant. 

Dr. Paul P. Merritt, director of 
bakery products research and de- 
velopment, who joined the company 
as head of the bakery products re- 
search laboratory nine years ago, be- 
comes an executive sales assistant. 
Dr. Merritt received his bachelor’s 
degree in chemical engineering from 
the University of Kansas and has 
done research on baking at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska under an Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
fellowship. He received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1944. 

Frank H. Yaffe, field sales opera- 
tions manager since 1949, has been 
appointed sales operations manager 
with headquarters at the home office 
in Milwaukee. Mr. Yaffe has been 
with the company since 1945 when 
he joined it as sales correspondent 
in the home office. 

Three district managers have be- 
come division managers and a fourth 
has been made an assistant division 
manager. James Melvin Burns, dis- 
trict manager of the Detroit and 
Cleveland district since 1946, has been 
appointed division manager of the 
east central division with headquar- 
ters in Detroit. Mr. Burns has been 
with the company since 1935. Robert 
L. Panneton, formerly district sales 
manager of the Denver district, has 


been appointed divisional sales man- 
ager of the western division, with 
headquarters in the company’s new 
offices in the Standard Federal Sav- 
ings Bldg., 611 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. Marvin J. Swanson, district 
manager of the St. Paul district since 
1947, has been promoted to division 
manager of the northwest division, 
with headquarters in St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Swanson has been with the com- 
pany since 1936. John G. Graef, dis- 
trict manager, Chicago — Tri-States 
district since 1950, has been appointed 
assistant division manager of the cen- 
tral division with headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Graef started with the 
company as bakery sales representa- 
tive in 1948. 

Gordon G. Coffey, who has been in 
charge of order control since 1950, 
has been promoted to sales office 
manager, home office, Milwaukee. Mr. 
Coffey started with the company as 
a sales correspondent with the home 
office in 1947. 

Walter A. Goletz, district manager, 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo district, has been 
appointed district manager, Chicago 
—tTri-States district, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. Mr. Goletz joined the 
company in 1950 as branch manager 
in Pittsburgh. 

Melvin Forwalder becomes division 
manager of the southern division, 
with headquarters in Dallas. Mr. For- 
walder joined the company as a route 
salesman in Wichita, Kansas, in 1933. 

Lewis E. Johnson, assistant district 
manager, St. Paul district, becomes 
district manager, St. Paul district. 
Mr. Johnson joined the company in 
1945 as branch manager in Rochester, 
Minn. 








DEMONSTRATION—A two day demonstration of cake baking was con- 
ducted recently by Ray Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, for students 
in Baking Science and Management at Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


Assisting him were Bee Braden and Lowell Blood of Atlanta. 
experimental cake baking courses participated 


Students in 
in the demonstration by 


each producing the same high quality cakes themselves. Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
head of the baking science department, is at the extreme right. 


J. G. Graet 
W. J. Derse 


M. J. Swanson 
Howard Bishop 


Howard Bishop, assistant district 
manager, Chicago—Tri-States district 
since 1952, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Pittsburgh-Buf- 
falo district, with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh. 

William J. Derse, branch manager 
in Cleveland since 1951, has been ap- 
pointed assistant district manager, 
Detroit-Cleveland district, with head- 
quarters in Detroit. Mr. Derse first 
joined the company as special grocery 
sales representative in 1947. 
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Merchandising Ideas 
Feature W. E. Long Co. 


Sales Conference 


CHICAGO — Bakery organizations 
and merchandising practices were 
given critical study at the W. E. 
Long Advertising and Merchandising 
Conference here recently. 

The program opened with a key- 
note address by E. E. Hanson, presi- 
dent of The Long Co., stressing the 
aims of the conference, pointing out 
the necessity for re-evaluation of the 
responsibility of the sales manager 
under present-day competitive condi- 
tions and calling for more vital mer- 
chandising of bakery products in 
comparison with other food lines. 

A full-day’s sessions, guided by 
J. A. Smith, vice president and di- 
rector of sales, were devoted to or- 
ganizational problems and the im- 
provement of operational techniques. 
Beginning with a bread scoring dem- 
onstration, the program dealt with 
route book and order control sys- 
tems, loading techniques, coordina- 
tion of sales department activities 
with other phases of bakery opera- 
tion and improved planning of sales 
effort. 

Highlighting the organizational 
segment of the program was an ad- 
dress by H. W. Dotts, president of 
the Stonegate China Co., formerly 
Vice President and Sales Manager of 
the Jewel Tea Company. Mr. Dotts 
outlined a unique method of recruit- 
ing college trained men into the 
route selling organization and train- 
ing them for supervisory and man- 
agement responsibilities. 

Sales managers appearing on a 
panel discussion were John Fox, Fox 
Royal Bakery, Wilmington, N. C., 
Erwin Jordan, Cotton Bros. Baking 
Co., Alexandria, La., and William 
Streb, Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Charles A. Golden, Atlanta Baking 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., spoke on loading 
systems, and offered a movie show- 
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ing application of a system to actual 
bakery conditions. 

The second full day of the pro- 
gram was devoted to the study of 
merchandising with William L. Good- 
man, vice president and director of 
advertising, piloting the sessions. 
Consumer attitudes toward bakery 
products were disclosed by Miss 
Madeline Holland, assistant food edi- 
tor of the Chicago Tribune. Market- 
ing of frozen bread was discussed 
by Harry Lange, Jamestown Baking 
Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 

A. W. Kirkeeide, Chicago regional 
manager of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
showed new materials developed for 
related item promotion in stores, and 
detailed the methods used to secure 
grocer cooperation. 
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MEETING PLANS MADE 
BY MICHIGAN BAKERS 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — The 
second annual Michigan bakers’ edu- 
cational conference has been sched- 
uled for Jan. 12-13, at the Kellogg 
Center in East Lansing. As a result 
of the success enjoyed by the confer- 
ence last year, it has been extended 
to a two day affair, according to 
William T. Woodhouse, International 
Milling Co., Detroit. 

Registration will begin at 9 a.m. 
Jan. 12. The conference will begin 
at 10 am. with a cake decorating 
demonstration. August DeFrenza, 
well known cake decorator from 
Chicago will be one of the demon- 
strators. 

A series of work shop programs 
have been scheduled for the after- 
noon of Jan. 12. There will be re- 
tailer, wholesaler, multiple unit and 
allied trades work shops. Each of 
them will have a discussion of their 
common problems and the solutions 
to those problems. A banquet will be 
held on the evening of Jan. 12. 

A general meeting has been sched- 
uled for the morning of Jan. 13 at 
which the business receipts tax and 
nutrition will be discussed. 
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100 CHICAGO PRODUCTION 
MEN ATTEND YULE PARTY 


CHICAGO—Close to 100 members 
and guests attended the annual 
Christmas Party of the Chicago Bak- 
ery Production Club held at the Civic 
Opera Bldg. the evening of Dec. 10. 
The program included fun and prizes 
for all. 

The allied trades members pro- 
vided egg nog and other beverages, 
table favors and prizes. Bingo was 
played to determine the winners of 
door prizes, which included hams. 
Presiding was Julius Prep, Airport 
Restaurant, Marshall Field & Co., 
president of the group. Assisting 
with the program were: Arthur H. 
Gardner, Standard Brands, Inc., pro- 
gram chairman; Raymond F. Malon- 
ey, Ekco Products Co., club secre- 
tary; and Charles Regan, Jr., Chi- 
cago Metallic Mfg. Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA BAKERS’ 
CLUBS ENJOY ICE SHOW 


PHILADELPHIA —A dinner and 
entertainment highlighted the joint 
meeting of the Philadelphia Bakery 
Production Men’s Club and the Bak- 
ers Club of Philadelphia Jan. 4. Fol- 
lowing the dinner at the Penn-Sher- 
wood Hotel, members of both organ- 
izations and their wives and friends 
enjoyed an Ice Follies show. 

Bill Manz, Fleischmann’s Bakery, 
21st and Arch Sts., was in charge of 
ticket arrangements. 
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SALES CONFERENCE—Sales representatives and guests of Brechet & 
Richter Co., Minneapolis, marked the firm’s recent two-day sales conference 
with luncheon comments by industry personalities. In the illustration above, 
William A. Lohman, General Mills, Inc., is speaking on the outlook for 1954 
business. Listening are, left to right, W. E. Lingren, The American Baker; 
George Abel, F. W. Ramaley Co., St. Paul, president of the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota; Ed Duren, Tip Top Bakery, president of the Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul, and M. E. Ferguson, Ferguson Bakery ,president of the Associated 


Bakers of Minneapolis. 


GOOD YEAR AHEAD, BAKERY 
SUPPLY SALESMEN TOLD 


MINNEAPOLIS — “If we work 
harder, 1954 can be as good as 1953,” 
William A. Lohman, sales manager, 
bulk flour division, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, said in his talk 
during the annual sales conference of 
Brechet & Richter Co. 

The GMI executive sounded an op- 
timistic note in presenting the sales 
outlook for 1954, to the Minneapolis 
bakery supply firm. He stated that 
the buyer is king again and that 
members of the allied and baking 
industries must watch distribution 
costs and production costs as greater 
efficiency is demanded to stay in 
business. Government farm supports 
should continue to make the farmer 
a good customer and the new tax 
cuts enable more money to be used 
for consumer products, he said. 

A trio of bakers presented thoughts 
on how bakery supply firms can bet- 
ter serve the baking industry. Rep- 
resenting the baking industry were 
Ed Duren, Tip Top Bakery, president 
of the Associated Bakers of St. Paul; 
M. E. Ferguson, Ferguson Bakery, 
president of the Associated Bakers 
of Minneapolis; and George Abel, F. 
W. Ramaley Co., president of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota. 
Other guests included Wilfred E. Lin- 
gren of The American Baker and 
member of the board of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc., 
and E. W. Scharf, General Mills, 


cS 





Inc., program chairman of the North- 
west Production Men’s Club. The 
Brechet & Richter sales conference 
wound up the firm’s 44th year of 
serving bakers throughout the Upper 
Midwest. 
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UNFIT BREAD AND FLOUR 
DRAW HEAVY FDA FINES 


WASHINGTON — One _ hundred 
twenty-seven shipments of foods, 
drugs, and devices were seized in No- 
vember on charges that they violated 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
according to a report by the Food & 
Drug Administration, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Largest in volume of the 78 unfit 
food seizures were 121,000 Ib. musty 
corn and 74000 lb. insect-infested 
breading mix. The breading mix be- 
came infested while held in storage 
for a firm that had purchased it for 
breading frozen shrimp. 

In Brooklyn, after bread had been 
found to contain insects and insect 
fragments, the bakery principals 
were fined $1,000 and each sentenced 
to 45 days in jail. A Pennsylvania firm 
with the same deficiencies was fined 
nearly $600. 

In action against a Michigan mill- 
ing firm, the government said flour 
was prepared and packed under in- 
sanitary conditions. The firm was 
fined $1,000 and placed on probation 
for one year; sentence against the 
individual was deferred. 
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BLEIER TESTIMONIAL 
DRAWS LARGE TURNOUT 

NEW YORK—A generous response 
for the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies was received from the record 
crowd of bakers and allied industry 
members at the annual dinner recent- 
ly at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. The 
dinner itself was a testimonial to 
William D. Bleier in recognition of 
his many years of service to the in- 
dustries and the plaque commemorat- 
ing it wes presented by Emil H. Fink, 
Fink Baking Co. 
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Saul H. Yeager, National Yeast 
Corp., division chairman, presided and 
an interesting feature was the dra- 
matic portrayal of the history of the 
federation, written by Mrs. David M. 
Levitt, wife of David M. Levitt, 
Doughnut Corporation of America. 
The presentation, narrated by Mrs. 
Levitt, featured several members of 
the industry in leading roles. They 
included S. R. Strisik, S. R. Strisik 
Co., Ine.; Arthur Levy, Joe Lowe 
Corp.; Moe Gertner and Max Krel- 
stein, vice president of the Interna- 
tional Candy & Cake Bakers Union. 
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provide the baker with equipment. What of the 
future? Is the new administration in Washington 
thinking of enacting their own brand of controls? 
At this time, we do not think so. Of course, Wash- 
ington is prepared for instant action if necessary. 
The foreign situation is speculative and I believe 
the baker would be well advised not to delay in 
making needed purchases. 

The baker must be able to bake the type of 
products his customers want. The manufacturer 
must provide the baker with the right kind of tools 
(equipment, machinery, ovens, pans, etc.) to do 
the job. The industry trade journals must do their 
part. The record of the past year speaks for itself 
and we may look with confidence to the future. 
I believe the way ahead points toward continued 
industry progress through cooperation.—Jack U. 
Lemmon, Jr., New York, President, Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. 


NBSA 
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A Demonstration of 
Aggressiveness and Virility 


We honestly believe that the New Year will 
give our industry the opportunity to demonstrate 


its aggressiveness and virility. 


Baking, which is one of the 
oldest arts, is still proving that 
it is young and energetic in its 
thinking. Tremendous strides in 
things such as packaging con- 
vince us that as an 
we are alert to new ideas, and 
are cashing in on them profit- 
ably. — Henry R. Kingdon, 
Bessire & Co., Indianapolis, President, National 


industry 





Bakery Suppliers Assn. 








A. N. McFarlane 





W. A. Moore 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. ELECTS—W. H. Gamble, president of Corn 
Products Sales Co., New York, Jan. 5 announced the election of two new 
vice presidents, W. A. Moore and A. N. McFarlane. Mr. Moore began his 
career with Corn Products Sales Co. in the Detroit branch office in 1927. 
Subsequently, he became manager of the Grand Rapids district office and in 
1947 was transferred to the New York office and made package sales man- 


ager. 


Mr. McFarlane’s service with the company started in 1934, at its 


Technical Service Laboratory, Argo, Ill. plant. He progressed through tech- 
nical sales, research and, for a time headed the chemical sales division in 
New York. Mr. McFarlane, a member of the American Chemical Society, is 


executive assistant to W. H. Gamble. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Morehead Patterson, chairman of 
the board and president of American 
Machine & Foundry Co., was one of 
24 New York business executives re- 
elected board members of the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board at 
the NICB’s 345th meeting recently 
in New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

= 

Jack Silva, on leave from the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
left New York in December to 
consult with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions in Rome on plans for a bakery 
pilot plant and school to be estab- 
lished next year in Santiago, Chile. 
During his trip through Europe he 
will also see members of the industry 
in Scandinavian countries. 

* 

Clyde A. Shurtleff, manager of the 
Sacramento plant of the Continental 
Baking Co., has been elected 1954 
president of the Sacramento Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Mr. Shurtleff is also a director of 
the Sacramento Chamber and is a 
past president of the Sacramento 
Rotary Club. 

- 

The five Red Cross chapters of 
New York have named George H. 
Coppers to be city-wide chairman of 
the March appeal for funds and mem- 
bers. Mr. Coppers is president of the 
National Biscuit Co. and the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce. 


A. A. Halden, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Starch Products, Inc., 
has just returned from an extensive 
European trip. In addition to in- 
specting ‘National’s adhesive and 
starch plants in England and Hol- 
land, he traveled through France, 
Germany and Italy. 


Jack D. Gardiner, treasurer of Van 
De Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, 
Inc., addressed the recent technical 


session of the Los Angeles Chapter, 


National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, on “Practical Process 
Costing.” 
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C. J. PATTERSON, JR., HEADS 
KANSAS CITY TRADE CLUB 


KANSAS CITY—C. J. Patterson, 
Jr., was elected president of the Mid- 
west Bakers Allied Club at its annual 
election meeting at the Hotel Presi- 
dent in Kansas City Jan. 4. A vice 
president of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Mr. Patterson is the first active 
baker to be head of the organization 
since its first president seven years 
The first president was Carl 





ago. 
Rapp, formerly of the Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. 

Other officers elected included 


Arthur Moore, Standard Brands, Inc., 
first vice president; Donald Wempe, 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co., second 
vice president; J. R. Ferril, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., secretary; and Lloyd 
Fisher, Waxide Paper Co., treasurer. 
Continuing as manager of the club 
with permanent headquarters in the 
Hotel President is Miss Helen L. 
Bell. 

Five members were elected to the 
board of directors for 3-year terms. 
They are Mr. Patterson, Mr. Ferril, 
Lyle Carmony, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc.; William Kahle, Merck & Co.; 
and Mr. Fisher. At the luncheon 
meeting this week new officers indi- 
cated that some new plans will be 
worked out to make the club more 
active in the baking and allied in- 
dustries of the Kansas City area. 


C. J. Patterson, Jr. 








Lloyd R. Wolfe 


LLOYD R. WOLFE JOINS 
BRYO CO. IN SALES POST 


CHICAGO — Guy W. Burns, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Bryo Co., manufacturers of special 
ingredients for bakers, has announced 
the appointment of Lloyd R. Wolfe as 
director of sales of the Bryo Co., ef- 
fective Jan. 2, 1954. 

“We are happy,” said Mr. Burns, 
“to welcome Mr. Wolfe to the Bryo 
organization. He has been intimately 
associated with the baking industry 
for many years, both as an official 
of a prominent bakery service com- 
pany and individually; and is wide- 
ly acquainted with bakers and their 
problems. 

“His long experience with bakery 
operations and management, includ- 
ing the selection, distribution and 
use of bakery materials, especially 
qualifies him.” 

Mr. Wolfe is currently president of 
the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago. 
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NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
CLUB TO MEET JAN. 12 


MINNEAPOLIS—“Flour Qualities” 
will be the topic of C. W. Brabender, 
research department, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Jan. 12, when he addresses the 
Northwestern Production Men’s Club 
at the Hasty Tasty Cafe here. 

Summarizing the talk from the re- 
tailers’ viewpoint will be Paul Nor- 
man, Baker Boy Bakeries, St. Paul, 
and Harry Bailey, Regan Brothers 
Co., Minneapolis, will present the 
wholesalers’ point. 

The meeting time will be 6:30 p.m. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 2-4—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Feb. 5-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 


Feb. 6-7— Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual golf outing, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 25-26—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 28—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 1-4— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago. 

March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, fifth annual assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading, Pa. 


April 6-7— Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Apr. 26-28—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Ft. Worth, Texas; Sec., 
Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S. E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 10-12—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
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Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 


May 23-27—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Hotel Cosmo- 
pdlitan, Denver, Colo.; sec., C. L. 
Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
NJ. 

May 25-27—Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America and 
Independent Biscuit Manufacturers 
Co., Inc., joint meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


June 1-2— South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Grand Hotel, Watertown, S.D.; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Watertown (S. 
D.) Milling Co. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 

June 17-18—Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn., activity meeting, Cav- 
alier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Natural Bridge Hotel, Natu- 
ral Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold K. Wil- 
der, 5 So. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention, the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; 
sec., Emmet Cary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn.), At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Sec., Harold Fied- 
ler, American Bakers Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 





COOKIE TREE—Louise K. Buell, ex- 
ecutive manager of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago, stuffs another cookie into 
her Christmas-Cookie tree, which is 
ingeniously designed of plywood, pipe, 
and wire mesh—and about 4,200 
cookies, supplied by bakers from the 
Chicagoland area. 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

BAKERS NAME OFFICERS 

LOS ANGELES—Clarence White, 
White’s Variety Bakery, was elected 
president of the Master Bakers Re- 
tail Association of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty at the recent annual meeting. Jay 
Thornton, Thornton’s Bakery, Pasa- 
dena, was elected first vice president; 
Iz Cohen, Pic-Son Bakery, second 
vice president; Carl Rood, General 
Mills, Inc., secretary; George Izumi, 
Grace’s Pastry Shoppe, treasurer; 
and Fred Spector, accountant, as- 
sistant treasurer. 

The board of directors for 1954 
will be composed of Harry Becker, 
Manhattan Bakery, Manhattan 
Beach; Al Dietsch, Community Bak- 
ery; Hugo Ebmeyer, Swiss-French 
Bakery, Montrose; Bill Elkins, Elkins 
Brothers Bakery; Ralph Englund, 
Mrs. Englund’s Bakery; Dave Honig, 
Sugar Bowl] Bakery; Herb Schindler, 
Schindler’s Bakery, Pasadena; Ralph 
Seely, Seely’s Pastry Shop, Pasa- 
dena; Chris Weiss, Weiss Bakery, 
Bellflower; Clarence Brady, Bakers & 
Confectioners Supply Co.; Henry 
Walsna, Baker’s Purchasing Co.; and 
Ray Ziegler, Westco Products Co. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
ed 








he em v 
MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE 

to sell our complete ine of automatic 
defrost bakery freezer Elliott-Williams 
Co Indianapol Ind 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 

a rence v 

B. P. DIATHERMIC DOUBLE LAP OVEN 
No 36091 } trays 20”x7’, gas-fired 

Guaranteed, Excellent baker Demonstra 

tion given by appointment. J. F. Renz & 

Sons Co Lima, Ohio 








BOARDS 79M—OVERALL 10%4x4%4-1% 
core 110M—overall 11%x4%-1% score 
Samples on request under market price 
¢ Helsum Bakers, 814 Southwest 
Kansas City, Kansas 





SAVE OVER $2,000.00 ON THIS 
RHODES-READCO MODEL ‘’40” 
REVERSIBLE SHEETER 
MOULDER-PANNER 


New cost $8,900, Just returned from 
Read factory where it was complete- 
ly reconditioned at a cost of $3,000. 
still in erate, Guaranteed same as a 
n w machine. For quick sale—our price 
$5,750. Write, wire or call. 


METZ BAKING COMPANY 


Sioux City, lowa 
ST611 Fr. @. 





Phone Box 1230 














MACHINERY WANTED 











v el 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing inachines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment 


J. &. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 


WANTED—PULLMAN PANS, 200 SETS OR 
les Top 16! i. botte ° 




















16% x4 mm 15%x3%, 4 
leep ipped = Spaced 1”. 
lug Pe sen Depanner. 
inspection and price. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
BAKERY WANTED 
I v 

BAKERIES WANTED — WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for ill types of bakeries Mail us 
your listing r inqui Murray Bloom, 

6 Court St Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Paper Features 
Sheeley Baking Co. 


EMPORIA, KANSAS—The Shee- 
ley Baking Co., Emporia, Kansas, 
recently received unusual favorable 


publicity in the form of a four-col- 
umn feature article in the Emporia 
Daily Gazette. 

A picture layout showing the pro- 
duction process at the bakery illus- 
trated the lengthy article. 

Sheeley Baking, the article ex- 
plains, dates from September, 1931, 
when it took over the Hurt Baking 
Co. For over 17 years Vesper M. 
Sheeley was the manager, being suc- 
ceeded in 1949 by Virgil Linebarger, 
now general manager. 

The bakery has a fleet of 18 trucks 
and two feeder transports to serve 
communities within a hundred mile 
radius of Emporia. 
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BREWERS YEAST MEETING—Technical and research 
authorities were on hand at the Drake Hotel in Chicago 
recently for a meeting of the research advisory board of 
the Brewers Yeast Council, Inc. Shown standing in the 
illustration above are, left to right, E. W. Huber, vice 
president, Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., presi- 
dent, Brewing Industries Research Institute; George Gel- 
man, Vico Corp., Chicago; Dr. Lawrence Rosner, presi- 
dent, Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, Chicago, IIL, 
president, Animal Nutrition Research Council; Dr. H. S. 
Wilgus, vice president and director of research, Peter 
Hand Foundation, Chicago; Dr. W. B. Bradley, scientific 
American Institute of Baking, 
Klaus Schwarz, chief, liver disease unit, laboratory of 
biochemistry and nutrition, National Institute of Health, 
Bethesda, Md.; Dr. Frank Thorp, Jr., research professor, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Department of Animal 
Pathology, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich.; 
Miss Elsie Singruen, technical director, Brewers Yeast 


director, 
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Council, Inc., Chicago, and Dr. R. V. Boucher, professor 
of agricultural and biochemistry, 
College, State College, Pa. Left to right, seated, are: 
Dr. B. H. Butcher, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee; 
Dr. J. R. Couch, professor of biochemistry and nutrition, 
A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Texas; Dr. 
P. J. Schaible, professor of poultry husbandry, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich.; Dr. H. H. Hall, in 
charge of the feeds and vitamins section, Fermentation 
Division, Northern Regional Research Laboratory, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Peoria, Ill., and Dr. M. L. 
Scott, professor of animal nutrition and poultry hus- 
bandry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Present at the 
meeting but not in photo are Dr. G. F. Combs, professor, 
poultry nutrition, University of Maryland. Members un- 
able to attend were Dr. Paul R. Cannon, professor emer- 
itus, department of pathology, University of Chicago, 
and Dr. L. F. Martin, head, sugar cane division, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, USDA, New Orleans. 


Pennsylvania State 





RESEARCH ADVANCES MADE 
IN BREWERS’ YEAST STUDY 


CHICAGO—tThe results of the 1953 
research project sponsored by the 
Brewers Yeast Council, Inc., were re- 
ported and discussed at the third an- 
nual meeting of the research advisory 
board held at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago recently. 

The research program of the coun- 
cil is concerned with the composition 
and properties of brewers’ dried yeast 
and its value in human and animal 
nutrition. It is guided by a research 
advisory board of eminent nutrition- 
ists and technologists, who meet ev- 
ery year to review current studies 
and interpret the findings in terms 
of practical application in feeds and 
foods. At the same time the research 
projects for the coming year are out- 
lined. 
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JOINS BAKERS’ GROUP 

RICHMOND, VA. — The Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., 407 Eye St. 
N.W., Washington, has affiliated with 
the Virginia Bakers Council, Inc. 
Lewis G. Graeves, president, will be 
Schneider’s representative to the 
council. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED MEN 
ENJOY ANNUAL PARTY 


ST. PAUL—The annual Christmas 
party of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry was held Dec. 
11 at the Casino Room, Hotel St. 
Paul, here. About 40 members at- 
tended the afternoon card session 
and buffet dinner at 7 p.m. 

As in former years, members ex- 
changed gifts and enjoyed an informal 
evening following the dinner. 








F. M. Carroll 


F. M. CARROLL NAMED TO 
MORTEN SALES POSITION 


DALLAS, TEXAS—F. M. Carroll 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive for the Morten Milling Co., Dal- 
las, Lewis Schutts, sales manager of 
the milling firm, announced this week. 
Mr. Carroll will handle bakery flour 
sales in Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
parts of Texas. 

Widely known in the South, Mr. 
Carroll has been in the flour industry 
for 20 years. A native Texan, he 
joined the Bluebonnett Flour Cor- 
poration, a Morten Milling Co. sub- 
sidiary, on Jan. 1, 1934, and was 
with that firm for 7% years. Mr. 
Carroll spent two years each with 


International Milling Co. and with 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 

For the past 842 years, he has been 
with Flour Mills of America, most 
recently as sales manager of Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills. 

Mr. Carroll is married and has one 
son; a high school senior. Mr. Carroll 
and his family will move to Texas 
shortly after the first of the year. 
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S. L. KOPALD, SR., HUMKO 
OFFICIAL, DIES AT 71 


MEMPHIS — S. L. Kopald, Sr., 
chairman emeritus of the board of 
directors of the HumKo Co., died 
in a hospital here last week at the 
age of 71. 

While visiting in New York in 
October, Mr. Kopald had a stroke 
and had been ill since Oct. 19 at his 
home. 

He was born in New York and as 
a young man went to work for Swift 
& Co. He came to Memphis in 1916 
with Swift, managing a shortening 
refinery. When that burned about 
1920 he was transferred to Chicago. 

Mr. Kopald later returned to Mem- 
phis, handling the firm’s business on 
a brokerage basis. In 1930, Mr. Ko- 
pald, with Hugh Humphreys and his 
son, Herbert Humphreys, founded the 
HumKo Lard Co., to make shorten- 
ing and cooking oils from cotton by- 
products. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HELMS PAYS BONUS 


LOS ANGELES—Christmas bonus 
checks of $90,000 were distributed to 
1,875 Helms Bakeries employees by 
Paul H. Helms, Sr., and Paul H. 
Helms, Jr. In addition more than 13 
tons of turkey were given to plant 
workers. 
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TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 
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..then | sez to the Boss: A 


LETS BE SAFE! 


You can shop for those “bargains” if you want to... 
but, FIRST — buy at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


In the shirtsleeves end of the baking business, you learn fast that quality 
ingredients make quality products. And cost less in the end! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100% is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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“The Flour of theTlation” 











| FAIR weather or foul . . . for short trips 
or long . . . America’s outstanding aircraft have earned a rec- 
ord of unsurpassed dependability. Like these famous planes, 
AMERICAN FLOURS give the same uniform baking re- 
sponse day after day and provide the ideal foundation for 
bread of unvarying superiority. If you seek dependability, 


BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
sais erican Flours, inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Wateh for the full story next month in this 
A ‘cialis If you want full details now, ask your 


Russell-Miller salesman, or write or wire direct to 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING C0. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN BEAUTY and other Fine Bakery Flours 
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AIB’S Sanitation 
Program Changed 


CHICAGO—At its annual training 
conference, held in Chicago in De- 
cember, the department of -bakery 
sanitation of the American Institute 
of Baking announced two major 
changes in its sanitation inspection 
program. 

Training of personnel in sanitation 
procedures will in the future be di- 
rected toward supervisory personnel, 
said Louis A. King, Jr., director of 
the department. In the past, empha- 
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sis has been on training those per- 
sons directly responsible for the exe- 
cution of the sanitation program. 
Under the new system, management 
will be familiar with the details of 
the program, and will be able to 
train new employees with a minimum 
of interruption to the program 
caused by employee turnover. 

The second change adopted by the 
department affects the establishment 
of sanitation programs in bakery 
plants. In the future, these programs 
will be introduced in several stages, 
rather than as a complete program, 
which previously has been done. Di- 
viding’ the program into stages will 
enable personnel to become thor- 


oughly trained in each phase before 
proceeding to the next one, and will 
facilitate the smooth operation of 
the training and education program. 

The conference was conducted by 
the director and was attended by the 
department’s eight sanitarians, who 
are stationed in several sections of 
the country. 
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CLIFFORD NEVER NAMED 
TO CARAVAN POSITION 
NEW YORK — Alex Weber, vice 
president of Caravan Products Co., 
Inc., New York, announces that Clif- 
ford C. Never, Toledo, has assumed 
responsibility for sales of cake pan 











A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


UNTER’S CREAM is known as the 
oldest flour brand in Kansas and the 
HUNTER mills are known for quality 


bread flour in hundreds of the nation’s 


best bakeries. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 





KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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greases used in automatic equipment. 

Mr. Never has had many years of 
engineering experience in the design 
and maintenance of automatic pan 
greasing machinery and he will be 
available to those interested in the 
utilization of prepared pan greases 
in automatic equipment. 

Caravan Products manufactures 
two prepared pan greases, ‘“Spra- 
short” and “Sprathin,” especially 
suited to automatic equipment. Main 
offices of Caravan Products are at 
41 North Moore St., New York 13, 
Mw. ¥. 
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BAKING LICENSES COST MORE 


BUFFALO — Baking firms here 
will have to pay the city bigger li- 
cense fees under a new schedule. 
In the past, Buffalo bakeries have 
been licensed at $3 a year for two or 
less employees and $10 for more 
than two. The new schedule provides 
for a license fee of $10 for two em- 
ployees or less, $20 for three to 10 
employees, $30 for 11 to 25 employees, 
$50 for 26 to 50 employees, and $100 
for 51 or more employees. 
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Follow Ten Rules 
to Cut Accidents, 
Salesmen Told 


PHILADELPHIA — The Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn., restating 10 traf- 
fic safety suggestions issued origi- 
nally by the National Council of Pri- 
vate Motor Truck Owners, urges 
driver-salesmen to play safe this 
winter. 


The suggestions: Don’t mix drink- 
ing and driving; check and apply 
brakes properly; watch slipperiness; 
follow other vehicles at a safe dis- 
tance; use chains on snow and ice; 
keep windows clear; beware of 
monoxide poisoning; don’t take 
chances; avoid heavy traffic and con- 
gested areas and make thorough me- 
chanical checks regularly. 
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CONTINENTAL MOVES 
TO BUY SMITH BAKERY 


NEW YORK—Cedric Seaman, vice 
president of the Continental Baking 
Co., New York, said that preliminary 
arrangements for his company’s pur- 
chase of the Smith Baking Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., had been completed. 

The 41-year-old Smith bakery was 
founded in 1912 by the late Edwin 
Smith. Operating from his home, 
aided by his wife and sons, Lloyd E. 
and Robert G., now president, he 
built an institution which today em- 
ploys 120 workmen, serving southeast 
Nebraska and northern Kansas. The 
bakery was enlarged in 1927 and 
again in 1936. 

In 1944 it acquired the Lea Baking 
Co., Fairbury, Neb., now used as a 
distributing center for products pro- 
duced in the Lincoln plant. Another 
distributing center is maintained at 
Beatrice, Neb., and the company has 
two retail outlets in Lincoln. Out- 
city distribution is maintained by an 
extensive company truck system. The 
founder died in 1952. 
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TRAINING GROUP TO MEET 


MILWAUKEE—An attendance of 
over 1,000 persons is expected at the 
American Society of Training Direc- 
tors conference May 5-7 at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. The pro- 
gram will be slanted to attract those 
interested in business and industrial 
training. 
































. Multi-Walls . . . combined with the most modern and efficient 


, paper bags on the market. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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CONTINUING A TRADITION OF UNSURPASSED 
QUALITY IN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS with... 


a Cake and Cracker 
Flour for every i 
Purpose 


Vatier & Spies Milling Company 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


The dependable quality of papers and materials used in Hammond 
production methods and equipment . . . assures you of the finest 
Consult the Hammond man near you for Hammond Multi-Walls 


that meet all shipping requirements of your products. You can rely 
on him for accuracy and promptness in filling nd needs. 


lammond. 


- \fulti-Walls 
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Quality of Sliced 
Frozen Apples 
Affects Baked Goods 


GENEVA, N.Y. Increased de- 
mand for frozen sliced apples by com- 
mercial bakers poses many problems 
for food processors. The quality of 
the baked goods is directly connected 
with the procedures used in prepar- 
ing and freezing the apple slices. 

Cornell University food scientists 
at the experiment station at Geneva, 
N.Y., have been studying techniques 
of processing apple slices for freez- 
ing. A report on some of the findings 
was presented by Robert L. LaBelle 
at a recent meeting of food proces- 
sors at the station. 

Contrary to prevailing opinion, the 
length of time apples are held in cold 
storage prior to processing has little 
effect on drained weight and none on 
the required length of the blanching 
period, he said. 


A method of measuring the firm- 
ness of processed slices has been 
tested. This, known as the “bulk 


density’’ measurement, is the weight 
of slices in a given volume, explains 
the station scientist. It correlates 
well with pressure test readings on 
the raw fruit. Decline of firmness 
in apples held in cold storage for 
several months can be readily shown 
by either the bulk density or pressure 
test measurements. 

That apple varieties differ widely 
in quality rating for freezing was re- 
vealed in a comparison of 34 varieties 
in the station studies. Measurements 
were taken before and after process- 
ing, using 17 quality factors. These 
included size, shape, flesh color, tex- 
ture, and flavor. The different vari- 
eties were also made up into pies 
and scored by a taste panel. 

“Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, 
Spy, Jonathan, Winesap, and Yellow 
Newton shared top rating with Mon- 


roe, a recent station introduction,” 
said Mr. LaBelle. “Monroe in addi- 
tion is rated higher horticulturally 


in New York state than any of the 
other high-quality apples. Rome and 
Ben Davis, widely grown processing 


varieties, were found to be of low 
processing quality. McIntosh and 
Cortland, top-rated dessert apples, 


also rated low as processing sorts.” 
BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BLUMENTHAL CHIEF CHEMIST 

PHILADELPHIA Samuel K. 
Blumenthal, vice president of Blu- 
menthal Bros. Chocolate Co., Mar- 
garet and James Sts., Philadelphia, 
recently announced that Henry N 
Wolf, has joined the Blumenthal firm 
as chief chemist and director of the 
laboratory. 
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G. F. HARTWIG NAMED 
BALTIMORE—George F. Hartwig, 
formerly of the Beech-Nut Packing 
Co. and Scriban’s-Kemp, U.S.A., Ltd., 
baking company, has been named di- 
rector of marketing of the Gunther 

Brewing Co., Inc., of Baltimore. 


FLOU R——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exehange NEW YORK 


q 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











x! 


a 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x1 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 

FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 

447-449 Produce Exchange 





New York, N. Y. 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN KJ .OUR pomesric 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











- Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. 
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dependable 


...aS a telephone 


M odern facilities mean almost unfailing telephone communications, 
Even when some catastrophe temporarily interrupts service, competent 
crews are on the job immediately to make necessary repairs. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offers the milling industry the same 
type of unfailing service for flour treatment. Materials and equipment are 
designed for the job—laboratories working with your consultants ensure 





that the recommended processes fit your particular needs—and a single- 
responsibility field service staff, by regular visits, helps prevent troubles 
and by being available always in the event of an unforeseen emergency | 
helps reduce production time losses. | 

| 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 





DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 


Le RR a 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL ciTIEs 





“Dyox,” “Novadelox” and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-77 
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